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Robert Charles Wallace 1881-1955 


At the funeral of Robert Charles 
Wallace no formal eulogy was 
delivered. The memorial service had 
the simplicity, the eloquence without 
words, that was so like the man. This 
tribute was echoed in so many ways, 
in newspaper editorials, in the letters 
and heartfelt phrases of friends and 
acquaintances all over Canada. 
Queen’s University Chaplain, the 
Reverend Dr. A. M. Laverty, spoke 
of “this man of granite and grace, 
this artist in living”, words which 
invoked an instantaneous response 


in all who knew of the courage with 
which Dr. Wallace faced his last 
weeks of pain as well as his seventy- 
three years of arduous but deeply 
satisfying life. 

Dr. Wallace was President of this 
Association for three years. We had 
known him as a friend, as well as a 
thoughtful supporter of adult educa- 
tion in the university, and in many 
voluntary organizations, such as the 
United Nations Association. When Dr. 
Corbett and I visited him to secure 
his acceptance of the nomination for 





President of the CAAE, he gave us 
no formal reply of any kind. Instead, 
he told us a story about a Negro who 
was being strenuously and continu- 
ously exhorted to join the army of 
the Lord. On his knees, face lifted 
up, the man said: “Lord, I is eager 
to serve in Your Army of Righteous- 
ness, but in an advisory capacity.” 
This reply was enough for us; .we 
went away elated. For this amusing 
story conveyed a deeper meaning, 
since Dr. Wallace never served any 
cause, humble or great, with any- 
thing less than full measure running 
over. 

Se it has been with this Associa- 
tion, in days of achievement or of 
discouragement. We have had his 
counsel at all times. His presence at 
national and regional meetings has 
brought us wisdom and heart. In a 
movement which is still relatively 


formless, almost without tradition. 


Credo 


“It was an inspiring prospect for 
those who, like myself, reached man- 
hood as the new century came in. 
God was in His Heaven. All was 
right with the world. Progress was 
inevitable. The world was getting 
better and better. Two devastating 
world wars have taken place since 
then, and the apostles of progress 
have suffered from severe shock. Evil 
has shown itself to be an active, 
terrifying force, and it has to be met 
head-on. People have become cynical 
about progress and the young are 


his respect for the worth of human 
beings and for the value of sound 
scholarship has furnished a vital 
balance. On two occasions, when it 
seemed that silence or a cautious re- 
treat might bring us a momentary 
advantage, he was the first to take a 
resolute stand. Even in the last week 
of his life, he continued to give 
thought and leadership to the study 
of Adult Education in the Canadian 
University which he had initiated. 

We are all indebted to the Editor 
of the Queen’s Quarterly for publish- 
ing a last message, and with his per- 
mission are reprinting an extract 
from it. Reading it again, one is 
reminded that there is something con- 
tagious in Dr. Wallace’s ideas and 
spirit. It is our deepest wish that 
this Association, in some measure at 
least, may continue to reflect the per- 
sonality of its President. 


J.R.K. 


bewildered by the welter of counsels. 
We are so apt to measure time by 
the yardstick of our own lifetime, 
and fail to realize that such a yard- 
stick is as inadequate as an inch rule 
would be for measuring the circum- 
ference of the earth. Since life began 
on this planet there have been suc- 
cessive steps forward, and since the 
early days of man these steps have 
led to a more adequate functioning 
of the human body and the human 
mind. The process continues so slowly 
as not to be perceptible within the 





compass of a human lifetime. But 
it continues, and will increasingly, 
aided by the conscious efforts of men 
and women of goodwill who strive 
for a better life. There will be dis- 
appointments ahead as there have 
been in the past, and at times the 
process may seem to have gone into 
reverse. But I have the firm convic- 
tion, which is to me an article of 
faith, than no conscious effort towards 
betterment, whether individual or col- 
lective, is ever lost. It is held on the 
lap of time. 


“In the days when I had the re- 
sponsibility of a university depart- 
ment of geology, | took the students 
of the first year, of the final year in 
part, and the graduate students. It 
was my practice to ask the first year, 


who numbered almost 200, to invite 
other students to come in for the final 
lecture, in which I gave some idea of 
the vast sweep of time, and of the 
place of man in the absorbing story 
of the evolution of life. My hope was 
that however much of the detail of 
the year’s work might be forgotten, 
it would not be possible for any of 
these students to forget the human 
drama, in its realtive insignificance, 
and yet in its superb achievement and 
magnificent challenge. No one need 
feel discouraged because the world is 
not transformed in his lifetime. The 
geologist, at any rate, has acquired 
the saving virtue of patience.” * 


* Reprinted from As I Look Back; 
Some Random Thoughts, by R. C. 
Wallace — Queen’s Quarterly, Vol. 
41, No. 4, Winter 1955, pp. 494-495. 








1903-1955 


Just as this issue of Foop For THoucut was ready for the 


press, the CAAE suffered a second severe loss in the untimely 
death of a Vice-President, Harry Allan Chappell.. Mr. Chappell 
stood out among Canadian trade unionists for his under- 
standing of adult education and for his untiring efforts on 
behalf of the CAAE. Although a tribute to his life and work 
must be left to a future issue, it is appropriate that his memory 


should here be honored together with that of President Wallace. 


























LEACOCK TO MUSIC 

Canadians, where the arts are con- 
cerned, still think first of a 
production in terms of its “Cana- 
Only 
nationalistic fact has been absorbed 


dianism”’. when this weighty 
can any objective consideration be 
spared for a judgment of the work 
The Mavor 
Moore production Sunshine Town 
(for the New Play Society and based 


on Leacock’s now famous collection 


on its relative merits. 


of Mariposa stories) is no exception. 
Many who first bought tickets did 
so in the virtuous glow that comes 
from supporting a Canadian effort. 
Preliminary publicity also played up 


the Canadian angle. Much to every- 
one’s delight, and with the usual sur- 
prise that anything so enjoyable could 
also the Toronto au- 
diences, who had first chance to view 
the show, settled 
thoroughly entertained. 


be Canadian, 
down to being 
Indeed, the 
highest acclaim which a Canadian 
can Sunshine 
Town, to wit, “Why it’s almost as 
good as Oklahoma.” 


give, was accorded 
Some chauvi- 
nistic souls even went to the length 
of proclaiming it superior! 

Brushing aside this clutter which 
the Canadian label inevitably creates, 
it can with assurance that 
Sunshine Town is a good show. Its 


be said 


freshness, in which a certain naiveté 
is a prime ingredient, is perhaps its 
most endearing characteristic. This 
is reflected in its stage sets which are 








In Our Opinion 








native 


the work of Robert Hall, an able 
young artist with the CBC. The colors 
—clear, bright yellow, the yellow of 
daffodils in spring; soft blues, re- 
flecting the gentle shades of an in- 
land lake in summer; muted pinks, 
deep rose, and lavender reminiscent 
of hollyhocks in an old fashioned 
garden—establish at once the mood 
of the whole production. The cur- 
tain, which screens the main 
during changes, symbolises unfor- 
gettably the golden past of Mari- 
posa’s main street in the early nine- 
teen hundreds. Among the other sets 


sets 


it is difficult to select any particular 
one, for each recreates, perfectly and 
unobtrusively, the back- 
which Leacock caught in 
words; the local station, Judge Pep- 
perleigh’s garden and verandah, the 
Deanery, the deck of the ill-fated 
Mariposa Belle, Josh Smith’s saloon, 
the park with bandstand, the square 
in front of the church, the tiny room 
over the bank shared by Mal Tomp- 
kins, the young reporter, and Pupkin 
the love-tormented bank clerk. 


physical 
ground 


Among the players themselves, it 
is equally difficult to single out a 
“star”. Perhaps all that need be said 
is that not one character violates the 
Leacock intent. Zena Pepperleigh, 
played by Jacqueline Smith, is the 
perfect heroine, blonde of hair, blue 
of eye, crisp and fresh in blues and 
whites and pinks. Her voice is light 
and clear, entirely suited to the role 





she plays and sings. Among the men, 
Robert Christie as John Henry Bag- 
shaw, the local politician, and Drew 
Thompson as the gentle Dean Drone 
are Leacock to the life. The caste 
performs remarkably well together 
and the general pace is professionally 
brisk. 

The music, composed by Mavor 
Moore and arranged by Howard 
Cable, is bright and catchy, but defi- 
nitely subordinate to plot and action. 
There will not likely be a hit tune 
from the score to take the country 
by storm, in the manner of Oklahoma 
or South Pacific. But the music is 
an important contribution to the 
whole, which may be to the good in 
this particular type of musical. 

And best of all is the gentle satire 
on Canadian life. Sunshine Town 


shows Canadians that our politics 


are funny; that we can smile at cer- 
tain foibles of our own; that “tem- 
perance” and “religion” may be occa- 
sions for good humored laughter as 
well as bitter acrimony. It might be 
cited as a triumph indeed that one 
middle - aged, _ prosperous - looking, 
male citizen in the immediate vicinity 
of the writer, laughed so heartily at 
the pledging meeting to pay off the 
church mortgage that he almost had 
to leave his seat. A Canadian seized 
by uncontrollable mirth is a sight 
worth seeing at least once in a life- 
time! 


CANADIAN ADULT EDUCATION 
ABROAD 

This particular issue of Foop For 
THOUGHT, as well as preceding ones, 
carries increasing information about 
the activities of Canadian adult edu- 


cators in countries outside Canada. 

Unless one is closely associated 
with the movement, it is easy to 
underestimate the extent of Canada’s 
contribution to adult education out- 
side the Dominion. The visit of one 
of our adult educators to Europe or 
the East is not usually news outside 
his own particular professional 
group. Participants at conferences 
by no means rate the acclaim of 
movie stars’ entertaining troops 
abroad. Yet a very real and funda- 
mental exchange of knowledge is 
taking place, quietly and steadily, in 
the area of adult education. 

It is also impossible to assess the 
results of such trips for no one can 
adequately weigh the importance of 
an actual meeting between persons 
who formerly have dealt with each 
other only through letters. 

A new venture for the spring 
months is also, indirectly, the result 
of Canadian meetings with UNesco 
staff members. Foop For THOUGHT 
has been approached to “loan” an 
issue to Unesco, which will supply 
the bulk of the material. A similar 
proposal has been put to an Ameri- 
can and a British adult education 
journal. 


This kind of exchange and the 
cooperative use of experiences is on 
the increase. As Canadians con- 
tribute to success in this area, they 
also share in the considerable bene- 
fits accruing. It should be a matter 
for some pride to realize the appre- 
ciation which our efforts have re- 
ceived—and which we are, with typi- 
cal Canadian diffidence, apt to under- 
value or to fail in publicizing. 





Free Enterprise in Philanthropy 


Albert A. Shea 


Among the several attacks current in the United States against the free 
dissemination and exchange of knowledge, that directed toward foundations 
should cause particular concern to all Canadians. Despite references in the 
daily press and in periodicals, it has not been easy to get at the facts, since 
the foundations under fire have not had impartial hearings before the 
investigating Congressional committees. In the following article, Mr. Shea 
discusses at some length the major documents put forward in their own 





defence by the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations. 


ARGE charitable foundations 

have been active in the United 
States for more than fifty years. At 
present it is estimated that there are 
between 6,000 and 7,000 charitable 
foundations of various sizes with 
capital resources of approximately 
$7,500,000,000 making annual grants 
of at least $300,000,000. Three foun- 
dations stand out as mountain peaks 
—Rockefeller, Carnegie and Ford. It 
is at these major foundations, particu- 
larly those established by Carnegie 
dating back to 1896, and those estab- 
lished by Rockefeller as early as 
1903, that the fire of two successive 
congressional committees has been 


levelled. 


Because the income of charitable 
foundations is, by law, exempt from 
taxation, the legislators have sought 
to enquire whether the foundations, 
by their activities, were abusing this 
legal privilege. The original enquiry 
was by the Cox Committee in 1952. 
Those who demanded a further en- 
quiry considered that the problem 
had been dealt with hastily and in- 
adequately. There followed the Reece 
Committee on Foundations which 


submitted its report in December, 
1954. 


According to the Reece Committee 
report, the major foundations are 
part of an intellectual “interlock” 
which is encouraging a socialism far 
more dangerous than communism. 
The report accuses the tax-exempt 


foundations of aiding subversion by 
distributing funds to causes detrimen- 
tal to the American system. Of the 


three Republican members who 
signed the report, one had serious 
reservations. The two Democratic 
members of the five-man committee 
entirely repudiated the report. In 
their view, stated in a 6,000 word 
minority report, “The tax-exempt 
foundations of this nation have been 
indicted and convicted under proce- 
dures that can only be characterized 
as barbaric.” 

When hostile witnesses had been 
heard, and the findings of the re- 
search staff of the committee sub- 
mitted, it was understood that the 
foundations would have an oppor- 
tunity to answer the charges. On June 
21, Charles Dollard, President of the 


Carnegie Corporation was in Wash- 








ington, prepared to read his state- 
ment into the record and testify 
orally. On June 22, he was advised 
that public hearings had been post- 
poned indefinitely. The foundations 
were invited to submit their state- 
ments in writing. 

In their statements, the Carnegie 
and Rockefeller foundations record 
the accomplishments of a half cen- 
tury of service to mankind and cate- 
gorically the suggestion that 
they unfaithful to their 
trust.’ 


deny 
have been 


Protesting the arbitrary postpone- 
ment of the public hearings, the 
legal representative of the Carnegie 
Corporation, John E. F. Wood, stated 


in part: 


“As a member of the bar and as 
counsel to the Carnegie Corporation, 
I feel impelled to offer some com- 
ments on the procedure which the 
Committee has adopted. I do not 
remember another instance in which 
the judge and jury heard the plain- 
tiffs case in extenso and with full 
publicity, only to desert the court- 
room as soon as the defendants ap- 
peared. I doubt that any other Con- 
gressional inquiry ever followed a 
procedure so alien to American stan- 
dards of justice and so obviously un- 
fair and prejudicial to a group of 
respected persons and institutions.” 


1 Rockefeller Foundation and General 
Education Board. Statement before the 


Special Committee to Investigate Tax 
Exempt Foundations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83rd Congress. New York: 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 1954 pp. vi, 
72. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Statements of Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, Submitted to Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Tax Exempt Foun- 
dations. New York: Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, 1954. pp. 46. 


There are in Canada a number of 
people who have first-hand knowledge 
of the work of the major United 
States foundations, and of the caliber 
of the men who direct and administer 
their affairs. They would be most 
qualified to judge how close or how 
far from the mark are the charges 
made by Norman Dodd, research di- 
rector for the Reece Committee. 

According to Norman Dodd, the 
political “revolution” of 1933-1936, 
known as the New Deal, could not 
have taken place if the way had not 
been paved by the educational sys- 
tem, which in turn had been influ- 
enced by the grant-giving founda- 
tions. 

Grants made by foundations, ac- 
cording to Dodd, were used for the 
purpose of: 

“Directing education in the United 
States toward an international view- 
point and discrediting the traditions 
to which it~(formerly) had been 
dedicated. 


“Training individuals and servic- 
ing agencies to render advice to the 
Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government. 

“Decreasing the dependency of 
education upon the resources of the 
local community and freeing it from 
many of the national safeguards in- 
herent in this American tradition. 

“Changing both school and college 
curricula to the point where they 
sometimes denied the principles un- 
derlying the American way of life. 

“Financing experiments designed 
to determine the most effective means 
by which education could be pressed 
into service of a political nature.” 

Thus the charge extends from the 
foundations, to the educational sys- 





tem, to the government. Norman 
Dodd also includes in what he sees 
as a conspiracy, such groups as the 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the National Research Council, 
the Social Science Research Council, 
the American Council on Education, 
the National Education Association, 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the John Dewey Society. 
According to Dodd’s report to the 
Reece Committee on Foundations, the 
foundations and the learned societies 


form an “interlock” of power. As a 


result of his own effort “to gather and 
weigh the facts”, Mr. Dodd presents 
us with the following information: 

“The result of the development and 
operation of the network in which 
the foundations have played such a 
significant role seems to have pro- 


vided this country with what is tanta- 
mount to a national system of educa- 
tion under the tight control of organ- 
izations and persons little known to 
the American public. Its operations 
and ideas are so complex as to be 
beyond public understanding or con- 
trol. It also seems to have resulted in 
an educational product which can 
be traced to research of a predomi- 
nantly empirical character in the in- 
exact or social sciences.” 

The charge that the foundations 
encouraged the social sciences, and 
the use by them of empirical methods 
is a recurrent theme. The foundations 
are accused of making grants to sub- 
versive individuals and groups and of 
withholding grants from ex-Commu- 
nists and pro-American individuals 
and groups. Directors of the major 
foundations are accused of neglecting 


their responsibilities, leaving control 
in the hands of a small group of pro- 
fessional employees. It is charged 
that the foundations made grants in 
the field of foreign policy and for the 
encouragement of world government, 
but that no grants were made to 
patriotic organizations favoring isola- 
tionism and opposing American in- 
volvement abroad. 

In rebuttal, Charles Dollard, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation, 
flatly states: 

“There is constant communication 
between officers and trustees. Atten- 
dance at board and committee meet- 
ings is uniformly high. 

“Carnegie Corporation has always 
made a full public accounting in its 
Annual Reports and in other publica- 
tions; and we have long advocated 
complete public reports by all foun- 
dations, showing detailed facts as to 
the amount and sources of income 
and the amounts and objects of ex- 
penditures. Such exposure of founda- 
tion activities to public and govern- 
mental scrutiny is in our opinion the 
most effective and desirable means 
of insuring that foundation officers 
and trustees live up to their fiduciary 
obligations.” 

Where charges of “un-American” 
activities are concerned, Mr. Dollard 
is equally uncompromising: 

“The Corporation regards its en- 
tire program as ‘pro-American’. That 
is why the Corporation is in business. 
It is the whole purpose of the Cor- 
poration and trustees and officers to 
work in behalf of their country, to 
strengthen it, and to ensure its future. 
America is proud of its educational 
system. To strengthen education in 
America, to encourage the healthy 





growth of colleges and universities, 
and to promote that experimentation 
and innovation which is character- 
istically American are in the 
foundest 
tives. It 
that the 


pro- 
sense pro-American objec- 
is to just these objectives 
Corporation is dedicated.” 

In his statement, Dean Rusk, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the General Education Board 
makes a penetrating observation as to 
the more general and most serious 
implications of this inquiry: 

“The record of this investigation 
suggests to us that foundations are 
not the only institutions under scru- 
tiny here and may, in fact, be serving 
as an indirect channel for criticisms 
of important segments of our national 
life, such as our educational systems, 
our scholarly organizations, and many 
established policies of the government 
itself.” 

Dean Rusk is prepared to defend 
the actions of the foundations which 
he represents, but he feels that the 
colleges and universities, the schol- 
arly organizations and the govern- 
ment are able to speak for them- 
selves. 

The list of achievements of the 
Rockefeller Foundations in distribut- 
ing more than $800,000,000 since 
1903 is long and impressive. By their 
works and by their stature, the lead- 
ing citizens who serve as directors 
of the Foundation have given clear 
evidence of the serious manner in 
which they carried out their respon- 
sibilities. Also, Dean Rusk insists, the 
foundations have never attempted to 
influence or control the scholars or 
projects which they have aided with 
grants. In his report he states clearly 
the strongly-held principles and the 


practical considerations upon which 
this position is based. 


Dean Rusk denies that the founda- 
tions can be held responsible for the 
“revolution” of 1933-1936. He objects 
to the use of the word “revolution” 
with its implications of violence and 
of the illegal upsetting of an estab- 
lished order. If the foundations are 
responsible for the increase in gov- 
ernment activities, “how much graver 
must be the responsibility of the 
members of Congress who actually 
determined the policies and voted the 
funds in support of measures which, 
according to the words of the Report, 
‘may be said to be subversive, un- 
American and contrary to the public 
interest.” And how has the Supreme 
Court of the United States escaped 
impeachment for sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of such measures?” 

Evidently the research director of 
the Reece Committee set out not 
only to accuse the foundations of 
crimes in the 1950's; he is attempting 
to roll back and undo what he con- 
siders to be the socialism and collec- 
tivism of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations since 1933. 


In the prepared statements, which 
were their only opportunity of ex- 
pression, the directors of the major 
foundations reply specifically to 
every charge. 

For example, the foundations, as 
mentioned earlier, were repeatedly 
accused of undue emphasis on the 
social sciences and empiricism and 
on “a premature effort to reduce 
our meager knowledge of social 
phenomena to the level of applied 
science.” 

Dean Rusk questions the right of 
Congress to examine the distribution 





of foundation funds between empiri- 
cal and non-empirical studies, but he 
does hesitate to the 


not answer 


challenge. 

“As far as the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation attach 
particular importance to the argu- 
ment about whether the term ‘social 
science’ is properly used. Some of 
those who object to it probably over- 
estimate the certainties of the natural 
sciences. Some who use it claim too 
much for our knowledge of man. It 
is our view that much more can be 
known about man than we now do 
know and that knowledge is to be 
preferred to superstition or prejudice. 
If a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, the remedy to advance 
further into the unknown and seek 
out its mysteries, not to retreat into 
enforced ignorance.” 


is concerned, we no 


1S 


To the accusations that the founda- 
tions are supporting abroad causes 
inimical to the well-being of Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Dollard replies: 

“Americans have experienced two 
devastating World Wars in forty 
years. Their sons have been killed in 
Europe, in Africa, in Asia, and in 
the Pacific. They have suffered 
through the Korean War and faced 
the threat of war in Indo-China. 
Atomic war—with the total destruc- 
tion of civilization—looms as an im- 
minent possibility. 

“In the circumstances, all sensible 
Americans are 
national affairs. All sensible Ameri- 
cans hope that wars can be avoided. 
All sensible Americans hope that 


interested in inter- 


law and order among nations will 
some 


day replace anarchy 


All 


among 


nations. sensible 


Americans 


10 


that 
nations will some day replace bitter- 


hope understanding among 


ness among nations. 


“Andrew Carnegie believed ferv- 
ently that the curse of war could be 
lifted from mankind. Some will argue 
that his belief was unrealistic; none 
can argue that it was un-American. 
Andrew Carnegie believed devoutly 
that all Americans should work for 
increased understanding among na- 
It was dishonorable 


tions. not 


belief. 


“The Carnegie Corporation has un- 
qualified loyalty to the principles that 
have made our nation great. The Cor- 
poration is concerned that these prin- 
ciples—and the nation which em- 
bodies them—shall survive in a dan- 
gerous world. Such a concern leads 
inevitably to an interest in interna- 
tional affairs.” 

The question may be asked, “What 
does all this have to do with Can- 
ada?” The reply is simple. Canada, 
in the first place, and for too long a 
time, has relied heavily upon Ameri- 
can foundations to support her own 
activities in education, the arts, the 
social sciences, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, in the applied sciences. Any 
curtailment in foundation grants 
would affect Canada drastically and 
immediately. And secondly, since 
charitable foundations are just be- 
ginning to play an important role in 
Canadian life, we too shall be faced 
with decisions about the appropriate 
functions of, and the social control 
over, foundations which have con- 
siderable wealth at their disposal. 
Should the American foundations lose 
their battle for freedom, we, in our 
turn, will have lessened chances for 
winning ours. 


a 





Knowledge for the People 


J. J. Tompkins 


As the twenty-first anniversary of the CAAE draws closer, it is appropriate 
to emphasize again those historical events and documents which are the 
well-springs of adult education in Canda. The following excerpts from Father 
Tompkins’ pamphlet, first published in 1921 (and now regrettably out of 


print) continue the “anniversary articles” begun by Mr. Brown. 


It was this 


pamphlet which, more than any other document, stated the objectives of the 


Antigonish Movement and paved the way for its realization. 


Unfortunately 


it has not been possible to reprint in full this classic of adult education 
literature, but only those parts which are clearly topical, or which apply to 
countries other than Canada, have been omitted. 


AS a consequence of the war 
momentous changes have taken 
place everywhere in national life 
and thought. Old ways of thinking 
and acting have been broken up 
and a new spirit has gone abroad. 
The existence of this new spirit 
today more be doubted 
than we were permitted to doubt, 
during the years between 1914 and 
1919, that we were at war. No- 
where is this new spirit more in 
evidence than in the field of edu- 
cation. No other idea has so 
gripped the people of the whole 
the desire more 
knowledge, better intellectual train- 
ing, and better organized effort in 
their various callings. It has grip- 
ped them “en masse”, and without 
regard to condition, class or cireum- 
stances. Men and women every- 
where are clamoring for the equal 
opportunity that education and in- 
tellectual training give. 


can no 


world § as for 


Educational extension is one of 


the terms used to describe numerous 


designed to meet the 
growing demand among the multi- 
tude for knowledge and training. 
This demand does not come ex- 
clusively nor mainly from any one 
particular class. It is common to 
all classes. The idea did not alto- 
gether come as a new thing with 
the war. For twenty years, ex- 
tension teaching has been growing 
in volume both in Europe and in 
America. Subjects like literature, 
history, economics and philosophy, 
that were once studied by the 
privileged few, are being sought by 
a rapidly increasing number of 
grown-up men and women, who in 
their teens were not in a position 
to pursue such studies. The war 
accentuated and _ accelerated the 
movement. So much so that, in the 
five years from 1914 to 1919 ex- 
tension teaching for the people, in 
the United States, than 
doubled its appropriations and in- 
creased its students more than three- 


fold. 


ventures 


more 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
With this 


versal education, 


uni- 
transcending all 
schools all ordinary 
of training, has 
inevitably a change in the theory 
and practice of our colleges and 


movement for 


existing and 


avenues come 


universities and the development of 
what the name of 
= extension”. University 
extension implies an organized ef- 


is known by 


university 


fort to give to the people not in 
college some of the advantages en- 
the one-half of 
cent who are able to attend college. 
It out to the the 
workman and the average citizen, 
and says to each: 
to 
come 


joyed by one per 


reaches farmer, 
“If you cannot 


go your college, your college 


will to you.” Agricultural 
extension makes better farmers, and 


ef- 


and 


general extension makes more 


fective and _ successful men 
better citizens. 

the at- 
England 
to 


America. 


There is a difference in 


titude of workingmen in 
with 
tension teaching. 


and America regard eXx- 
In eXx- 
tension courses are mainly designed 
to aid the student in 
The 
is largely 
education 


“getting on”. 
in 
In 


education’s 


education 
England, 
sake 


interest 
utilitarian. 
for 


workers’ 


1s 


being more and more stressed by 
the worker-scholar. “I notice”, says 
Mr. Fisher, President of the Board 
of Education, “a new way of think- 
ing about education has sprung up 
among more reflecting members of 


our industrial army. 


education because they 


They want 
know that 
in the treasures of the mind they 
can find an aid to good citizenship, 
a source of pure enjoyment and a 
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refuge from the necessary hardship 
of a life spent in the midst of 
clanging machinery in our hideous 
cities of toil.” 


CANADA: THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Perhaps no province of Canada 
has done more for real betterment 
and happiness of the rural classes 
than the Province of Quebec. It is 
especially in the fields of agricul- 
ture and rural economics that 
Quebec furnishes us with lessons. 
In 1890, Alphonse Desjardins of 
Levis founded La Caisse Populaire, 
a peoples’ bank, with an_ initial 
capital of $26.40. Mr. Desjardins’ 
house was the first bank building 
and his wife kept the first set of 
books. “The Peoples’ Bank did not 
compete for a site of high specu- 
lative value, affect marble columns, 
or attract officers 
salaries.” 


by princely 


It is thoroughly 
operative in form and spirit and 
neither asked nor 
assistance. Deposits are re- 
ceived at a rate of interest higher 
and loans are made at a rate lower 
than the current rate. Character 
the basis of credit. The claim is 
made that not one of the branches 
has lost a dollar for its sharehold- 
ers nor suffered through the failure 
to repay on the part of those to 
whom loans have been made. To 
the support given by the clergy is 
largely due the great of 
Mr. Desjardins’ project. 


co- 
desired govern- 
ment 


is 


success 


Quebec has three first class agri- 
cultural colleges and the people are 
now inaugurating a movement for 
a system of agricultural high schools 
and experimental farms, as it is 





evident that the colleges cannot 
hope to reach intimately the great 
mass of the farmers’ sons. The 
French pioneer priest was a builder 


of civilization as well as a mis- 
sionary of the gospel. 


WESTERN CANADA: A THRILL OF DELIGHT 


As a sample of the educational 
work done for the people in 
Western Canada, let us take the 
University of Saskatchewan, so ably 
presided over by one of our own 
Maritime men, President Walter C. 
Murray. Last year the number of 
students served by the University 
was 1487. Of these only 488 were 
students of the regular courses, the 
remaining 999 were _ extension 
students. President Murray in com- 
menting on the requests from labor 
men, farmers and others for ex- 
tension classes says, “This is one of 
the most hopeful and far reaching 
movements of recent years. Such 
requests for assistance in the strug- 
gle for enlightenment send a thrill 
of delight through every lover of 
learning. 

“Saskatchewan will in the near 
future require a large number of 
well-trained men to carry forward 
her agricultural work at the Uni- 
versity, in the high schools and 
other educational institutions. Dis- 
trict representatives, travelling in- 
structors and demonstrators will 
soon occupy an important place in 
the machinery and equipment for 
bringing about rural and agricul- 
tural advancement. In the prepara- 
tion of men for such work, we plan 
to serve the province. It is plan- 
ned to use the staff of the college 
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in three lines of work—teaching at 
the college, extension and research. 
In this way they will at all times 
be in touch with the problems of 
the people working on the land and 
at the same time will be kept bright 


for their teaching in class.’ 
=) 


ONTARIO: PUTTING ITS HOUSE IN ORDER 

In Ontario, there is a great edu- 
cational stirring of the waters. The 
Provincial Government has appointed 
a to 
Provincial University, the Uni- 
of Toronto—its finances, 
equipment and other matters rela- 
tive to its progress and develop- 
ment. The people want a change 
in the personnel of the governing 
board, a readjustment of the cur- 
riculum and a shaking up of the 
dry bones among the staff. 


Commission investigate the 


versity 


The Farmers’ Sun, Toronto, in 
a recent editorial, says: “The Uni- 
versity have the ideal of 
service, and if the people will not 
come to it, it must go to them with 
its message of enlightenment 


leadership. 


must 


and 
Extension work on 
the part of the University is needed 
in the Province, it will 
come until the University gets a new 

It must the 
from which will flow the 
thought of the age, with 
ideals of service and citizen- 
ship as will inspire the youth of the 
land.” 


but never 


vision. become 
fount 
liberal 
such 


NOVA SCOTIA 


In Nova Scotia, too, the present 
moment is pregnant with sympathy 
for improvement of the educational 
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system. There is a great need for 
leadership to crystallize the fluid 
desires of the public for educational 
progress of all kinds. The people 
everywhere are more insistent in 
demanding for the faith 
that is in their institutions of learn- 
ing. As never before, they are 
calling upon the colleges to serve 
100 per cent of the constituency 
from which they secure their money 
and their students. This cannot be 
done, they say, unless the heart of 
the colleges beat with the heart of 
the whole community and especially 
with the heart of honest toil. 


reasons 


It is a law that popular govern- 
ments and _ popular 
whether religious secular, are 
subject to decay if they lose touch 
with the people. They may even 
become tyrannous if they fall into 
the hands of men immune from ac- 
countability, the people, 
whom they are supposed to represent 
and serve, have lost either the 
will or the power through indif- 
ference to hold them to account. 
They are subject to decay also if 
they fail to adjust themselves to the 
changing needs of the times. In 
their decadence they not infre- 
quently become the tool of a clique 
or class maintaining the semblance 
of life rather than the reality. These 
facts are painted large on the map 
of the world. Institutions for the 
whole people are not self-perpetuat- 
ing machines set once for all in 
perpetual motion. 


institutions, 
or 


because 


They are living 
organisms whose roots are in the 
people, and unless they draw from 
these roots the material of life, the 





tree will die. will be cut down and 
burnt. 


One of the chief functions of gov- 
ernments and popular institutions 
that profess to have a care of the 
community to as far as 
possible, equality of opportunity for 
all. Next importance to 
ligious equality comes equality 


is secure, 


in re- 
of 
Equal edu- 
opportunity means equal 
provision for skilful teaching, equal 
provision in buildings and equip- 


educational opportunity. 
cational 


ment, equal supervision and _pro- 
fessional direction, equal high school 
advantages. Over 90 cent of 
the annual enrolment in Nova 
Scotia do not reach high school. In 
consideration of the large number 
of pupils in in the 
rural districts, lack of 
facilities, it certain that 
a much higher percentage of the 
school population would continue 
on into high school if the oppor- 
tunity were open to everyone. 
ability Nova Scotia 
ranges all the way from the lowest 
capacity to high proficiency. 
Scarcity of teachers is most keenly 
felt the 


they are 


per 


Nova Scotia 
and their 


is almost 


Teaching in 


where 
needed. The 
equipment vary 
from poorly-constructed, uncomfort- 
able and unsanitary buildings to the 
High 
not con- 
veniently afforded the vast majority 
of the boys and girls living in the 
rural districts. 


in rural sections 
seriously 


and 


bu ildings 


most modern constructions. 


school advantages are 


It is alarming in 
how many districts the advantages 
of even a good common school edu- 
cation are wanting. 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 

In the light of the best experi- 
improvement appears de- 
the consolidation of 
small and weak schools into large 
and strong central ones. This has 
particular application where there 
is question of high school pupils. 
Consolidated high schools would 
stimulate and develop a more 
wholesome public spirit that would 
be reflected in the church and in all 
community organizations and ac- 
tivities. They would strengthen and 
enrich the lives of boys and girls, 
men and women. Laudable pride 
and public interest would be 
quickened, and enthusiasm inspired 
by the varied activities resulting 
from a flourishing high school. 
Such a school would enhance the 
value of the land in the district it 
served. It would afford the ad- 
vantages of a high school education 
to all the children, while under the 
present system opportunity 
comes to the few. 

The historic policy of Scotland 
was, “A school in every glen”. This 
is the policy that made the Scotland 
of history. J. A. MacDonald, LL.D., 
formerly editor of the Toronto 
Globe, wrote in 1913 as follows: 
“The glory of the Scottish schools 
and the secret of Scotland’s place 
in the world were brought home to 
me when I visited the home of my 
ancestors in Glenurquhart. ‘Have 
you been down to the school?’ said 
my host, himself a school trustee. 
‘No’, I said, ‘but they tell me you 
have a good school in the Glen.’ 

‘It is not so bad,’ he answered, after 
the way of the Highlanders. ‘We 


ence, 


pendent on 


only 





have 150 children in the school this 
day. We 


staff, four of them are 


teachers on the 
M.A.’s, the 
school is recognized as equipped to 
do university work, and 


have 7 


entrance 
without 
sentatives in the 


we are never our repre- 


great universities 
of Scotland and England.’ They are, 
in that Glen in Inverness-shire, ten 
miles away from any railway. The 
thing of chief local pride was not 
the mansion of Balmacan where the 
New York has 


tained English lords and American 


millionaire enter- 


plutocrats during the shooting 
thirty years, but the 
school where have 
generation after 


tion of scholars, who have won dis- 


season for 
Glen’s been 
educated genera- 
tinction in the universities and have 
enriched the thought and_ the 
literature of the English-speaking 
world,” 

rural districts 
attitude 


certain important interests. 


Progress in the 


depends on our towards 
Among 
these interests are the building and 
maintaining of good roads, the prac- 
tice of modern and _ progressive 
methods of farming, the protection 
and promotion of public health, and 
the improvement and development 


of education. Rural life can never 


be made inviting except by proper 
attention to 
Road building has recently received 
an encouraging impetus. Good roads 
are the forerunners of many other 


these essential factors. 


good things. Agricultural methods 
are improving, though there is a 
great deal yet to be done. The 
public is beginning to be awakened 
to the necessity of more attention 


to matters of public health. The 


rural schools, however, do not re- 
spond even remotely to the needs 
and demands of the time. In fact 
they are a menace to the future 
well-being of the Province. Our 
future is intimately bound up with 
the education of our country boys 
and girls and the rural school prob- 
lem is our most insistent and im- 
mediately urgent task today. Com- 
mendable educational advancement 
is being made in Nova Scotia but 
it is confined to improvement of 
the town schools and to our higher 
educational institutions. Correspond- 
ing progress has not been made 
in the rural schools. Through 
force of habit, the town school and 
the institution of higher learning 
are the favorites, and the public has 
somehow think of the 
town child as deserving larger and 
better educational opportunity than 
that provided for the country child. 
In available funds, buildings, equip- 
ment, teaching 
ganization, supervision, salaries, in 
almost every particular, the rural 
school is lamentably inferior to the 
urban school. The task of righting 
this matter demands immediate and 
effective thought and the highest 
type of leadership that we 
afford. 


come. to 


effectiveness, or- 


can 


THE CALL TO ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’S 


It will become those who 
have so long been preaching to the 
masses the value of education to be 
confounded by the ardor of the 
people’s sudden conversion. By the 
speed of their response to the new 
demand, the sincerity of our edu- 
cators and their devotion to the 


not 














cause for which they claim to stand, 
will be judged. The Church, through 
her agencies of education, must act 
at once. In what shape does the 
come to the Catholic 

Nova and its 
University, St. Xavier's? 


challenge 
Church in Scotia, 
Francis 
How shall it be answered? 
One of the evidences, among our 
own people, of the new impulse is 
their better appreciation of the 


higher education dispensed in our 
Those who control in- 
stitutional education in our country 


institutions. 


must respond by setting their houses 
in order, must resolve to 
their administration yet 


make 
more effi- 
cient, their influence and teaching 
But it is not 
with the improvement or reform of 
the established machinery of edu- 
cation that this pamphlet is con- 
cerned, but rather with the problem 
of bringing some measure of useful 
education to the great majority who 
stand and must remain outside the 
walls of our colleges and academies. 

Some account has been given of 
the development in other countries 
of “extension”, or 


still more inspiring. 


extra-institu- 
tional education, which sends, not 
the people to school, but school to 
the people. The most urgent open- 
ings for such activity in Nova Scotia 
have been intimated. Who is to 
undertake it? The initiative must 
come through St. Francis Xavier’s 
University. St. Francis Xavier’s 
has the message; it is within its 
power to devise how that message 
shall be carried to the people. And 
the task must be begun at once, 
with the means in hand, whatever 
misgivings its magnitude may sug- 


Are we to wait until the field 
of popular education, in social sub- 
jects, is firmly usurped’ by 
charlatans and false prophets of 
kind? Are we to lose time 
seeking the co-operation of govern- 
ment departments before we set our 
hands to the work that cries out 
to be done? It is the shrewder, 
as well as the more heroic policy, 
to make an independent beginning 
immediately, on however modest a 
scale. Let us establish ourselves on 
the ground; as soon as our work 
proves its value, we can count on 
recognition and assistance. By any 
other course, we shall risk indefinite 
delay. 


gest. 


every 


In planning the first modest be- 
ginnings of our enterprise, we must 
consider, first, in what fields do the 
people most need teachers; secondly, 
what and how, with the means we 
shall be able to command at the 
outset, can we most effectively teach 
them. In the first matter, we must 
take and follow the opinion of the 
people themselves. For us, what 
the people most need to learn must 
be what they most want to learn. 
Let there be the least trace of 
superiority or propagandism in our 
attitude, let the people once think of 
us as academic persons come to force 
our preconceptions upon them, and 
the undertaking is dead. But if it 
is understood that our desire is not 
to dictate, but to fill a want, to help 
and serve, we shall have their con- 
fidence from the start, and a wel- 
come for our work that will of its 
own force carry it to triumphant 
success. This does not mean that 
we are to sacrifice truth and inde- 





pendence in the substance of what 
we shall teach, but merely that the 
people must be allowed to prescribe 
their own studies. In order that they 
do this, the first step necessary is 
that a conference be held between 
our educators and _ representatives 
of agriculture and industry. “We 
are at your service,” our educators 
must say; “tell us how best we may 
serve you.” 


VOLUNTEERS WANTED 

We a handful of 
men prepared to make this work 
their single interest, and to Cconse- 
to it their time and 
energies for no compensation beyond 


need devoted 


crate whole 


daily bread if necessary. And just 
because their work, so arduous, so 
full, it be, of 


and _ discourage- 


exacting (and may 
disappointment 
ment), reward, 
these men cannot normally be drawn 
from the laity. We eagerly court the 
co-operation of the laity in this 
undertaking, but the sacrifices which 
our principal workers must make are 
greater than 
expect from average layman. 
For this our teachers, lec- 
turers and workers must, at the be- 


ginning, be largely clergymen. 


must be its own 


we 
the 
reason 


may reasonably 


MORE VOCATIONS NEEDED 

The question again arises as to 
how the improvement in social con- 
be brought 
about. Social changes are effected 
slowly; machinery 


ditions suggested can 


more or less 


elaborate is necessary for any far- 


reaching movement; there must be 
leadership. The work of recruiting 


leaders, then, must be the beginning. 
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There can be no doubt that the 
leaders will be found if they are 
sought. Human nature has ever been 
responsive to worthy appeals. His- 
tory reeords examples innumerable 
of the best of the world’s manhood 
devoting life and all that life holds 
dear to the pursuit of ideals. To 
begin such work, the clergy must be 
looked to more than any other class. 
Again, clergymen possess training 
and influence calculated to enable 
them to arouse the interest of others 
in the pursuit of noble ideals; and 
given a small band, fired with a zeal 
for social betterment, a following of 
lay enthusiasts may soon be looked 
for. Further we often heard, and no 
doubt it is true, that the great menace 
of our materialism. The 
movement may well be utilized to 
act as an antidote, just as in Den- 
mark the teacher in the people’s 
school brings out the fact that “there 
is a divine purpose running through 
the ages; that behind all human 
events there is a higher spiritual 
influence making for all that is good 
and right, in conformity and in 
union with which he may gladly 
work for the establishment of 
Kingdom of God upon earth.” 


time is 


a 














Labor Looks at Adult 


Education Abroad 


A. L. Hepworth 


Mr. Hepworth’s article is second in the series describing the European 
seminar conducted by the International Affairs Committee, Adult Education 


Association of the U.S.A. 


Last month, Mrs. Isabel Wilson gave a general 


survey of adult education in the countries visited. 


HEN our travelling seminar on 

adult education set out last 
July, eight weeks seemed a long time. 
That was before we came into direct 
contact with the continent and _ its 
people, and began to realize that a 
much longer time is needed for 
thorough study of their problems. 
Travelling through seven countries in 
as many weeks is something like 
speeding through a few hundred 
miles of Canada in a fast car; you 
finish the journey with your vision 
somewhat blurred. And yet, some 
impressions are as crystal-clear as an 
Alpine peak in bright sunlight. 

There is the one already men- 
tioned by Mrs. Isabel Wilson in the 
first last month, the wide 
interest in and acceptance of adult 
education. There is another: the 
problems created for 
education by the political, 
and economic climate in 
which it must function. 

Of the countries visited, Sweden 
and Switzerland are, comparatively 
speaking, oases in a group of nations 
whose common denominator has been 
‘war and, in some cases, political up- 
heaval of the most violent kind. In 
the United Kingdom, men and 
governments continue to wrestle with 


article 


tremendous 
adult 
social 


the aftermath of war, whether this 
be new buildings to replace the ruins 
left by bombs or the less tangible 
preparations for citizenship in a 
Europe of which Great Britain is, 
more than ever before, an inseparable 
part. In Scandinavia, Denmark and 
Norway have known the invader, and 
Finland, though it has resisted with 
great success the influence of its giant 
neighbor, must be conscious at all 
times of the common border that 
stretches from the Gulf of Finland 
almost to the Arctic Ocean. Italy, 
like Germany, still bears many scars 
left by the totalitarian régimes. In 
addition, the age-old enemies— 
illiteracy and poverty — are still 
present, demanding of government, 
citizens and especially teachers, an 
expenditure of money and energy that 
bars full attention to other problems, 
equally pressing. 


Nowhere are problems more ap- 
parent than in occupied Austria. Here, 
the flags and armed forces of the four 
powers are always present, daily re- 


minders of life under 
shadows of the last war. France’s 
thousand warring political voices 
were sounding with full force when 
we were in Paris, our last stopping 
point. These served to bring home 


the long 





rather forcibly the difference between’ 


the job facing an adult educator in 
Europe, and that on this side of the 
ocean. We have our problems here, 
but compared to those facing much 
of Europe, ours do not seem to loom 
as large. But difficult situations some- 
times call forth the men to cope with 
them, and it is heartening to find not 
only the will but a strong inclination 
to make the means available for the 
job. 

The of the times has 
helped bring about a high degree of 
support for which fall 
under the heading of “continuing 
education”. 


urgency 
programs 
National, and _ other 
governments in several of the coun- 
tries visited, have faced up to the 
need for developing new ideas and 


ideals for 
moil 


citizens 
and, in cases, -ill- 
equipped for participation in a 
democratic society. 


weary of tur- 


several 


In the older democracies, Britain 
for example, there is a long tradition 


of aid for organizations engaged in 
adult education. Generally, this is a 
partnership of three agencies; state, 
voluntary agencies and the university. 
The central government, through its 
Ministry of Education, works in co- 
operation with the local government 


to promote adult education. The 
Local Educational Authority (LEA), 
which operates at the county level, 
has a voluntary education committee 
representing all sections of the com- 
munity and a chief education officer 
and staff. In addition to its many 
other responsibilities, the LEA is 
required under the Education Act to 
prepare a comprehensive scheme of 


adult education for its 


area, and 
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where there are gaps, either to fill 
them or get other bodies to do so. 

The Education Act, 1944, came into 
being because of widespread discus- 
sion during the war about the short- 
comings of the educational system. 
There was wide support for the idea 
of educational reform, and it was 
significant that a Government White 
Paper on Educational Reconstruction 
was presented in 1943 under the head- 
ing “Upon the education of the 
people of this country the fate of this 
country depends”. It was significant, 
too, that many of the specific recom- 
mendations made by organizations 
like the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation were written into the Act. 

The Briton does not give up easily, 
when he considers that something is 
his by right. Thus in January, 1953, 
when the Minister of Education an- 
nounced a decision to reduce the 
grant to adult education by ten per 
cent, there was a country-wide storm 
of protest. The protest came not only 
from those directly concerned but 
from the press and many members of 
Parliament. It culminated in a re- 
versal of the decision, after the Prime 
Minister himself had spoken elo- 
quently in support of the work which 
would have been curtailed if the grant 
had been reduced. 


Such widespread and “respectable” 
support gives yet another indication 
of the wide acceptance of such organ- 
izations as the WEA, founded in 1903, 
to provide higher education for 
“laboring men and women”. How- 
ever, it has always drawn heavily 
upon the middle classes for students, 
and in the seminar at Nottingham, 
we heard that only twenty-six per 




















of classes in 
the East Midland District were 
“workers”. There is concern over 
this, some feeling that the WEA 
should strike off in new directions to 
draw more students and 
from the working people. 

One 
operation with the trade union move- 
ment itself. The trade unions have 
educational problems of their own, 
which some feel the WEA can help to 
The unions and the Labor 
Party are faced with the tremendous 
problems and responsibilities that go 
with great political influence in the 
country. How can educational and 
other programs be developed which 
will prepare men and women for the 
roles they will have to fill should 
Labor again fill the front benches of 
the Commons? There is growing con- 
cern over the fact that through the 
process of educational selection, the 
ranks of manual workers are being 
depleted of many who would other- 
wise become leaders in the trade 
union and political wings of the 
Labor movement. 

The WEA is also disturbed by the 
drop in tutorial classes. The East 
Midland District, covering Notting- 
hamshire and three adjoining shires 
with two and a half million people, 
reported difficulty in setting up 
tutorial classes, with only 56 in 1952- 
1953, compared with 61 the previous 
year and 75 in 1950-1951. Voluntary 
workers in WEA provide its back- 
bone, and these appear to be dimin- 
ishing. 


cent of the members 


members 


possibility is closer  co- 


solve. 


see these factors as 
merely manifestations of changes in 
the world around it which the As- 
sociation must face and which may 


Some 
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compel some adjustments on its part. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
WEA is very much a part of British 
life. 

Some of the bigger unions have 
educational staff and programs; in 
fact, call upon and work in close 
co-operation with the WEA and other 
bodies like the universities in the 
operation of special membership 
schools. The Transport and General 
Workers’ Union offers an extensive 
program for its members, including 
summer _ schools, stewards’ 
courses, correspondence courses, and 
scholarships, some for a year, at 
Ruskin College, the London School 
of Economics and Coleg Harlech, 
North Wales. 

The Trades Union Congress has 
shown increasing concern about the 
educational facilities that aré avail- 
able, or should be made available 
for its members. To this end, it 
maintains an Educational Services 
department, concerned with aiding 
its affiliated unions to make full use 
of the many schools and short courses 
that are offered. One of these is its 
own Summer School, held at Oxford. 

Those of us who know about 
the traditional thoroughness _ that 
marks British workers’ education had 
their views confirmed. No matter 
what the question or topic, both 
instructor and students worked hard 
to make sure that complete infor- 
mation was given and that everybody 
understood. 


shop 


The Scandinavian countries pro- 
vided further evidence of the out- 


standing role played by popular 
movements in Western Europe. In 
Scandinavia, the term “labor” is 





understood to mean not only the 
trade unions but the co-operative 
movement and the political parties 
with which labor is associated. All 
of these have done a great deal to 
support programs that have helped 
to shape the political, social, and 
life of the respective 
countries. Basic to the strong trade 
union support at the present time, 
and the factor which makes it pos- 
sible, is the very high proportion of 


economic 


organized workers; in Sweden, for 
example, 95 per cent among industrial 
workers and about 70 per cent for 
sales people, forestry workers, etc. 
Here, as in the United Kingdom, 
the WEA is a strong, widely based 
organization with a high member- 
ship; for example, in Finland, 49 
affiliated organizations with 1,500,000 
members and in Sweden, well over 
3,000,000. Any review of workers’ 
education in Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden, should take note 
of certain characteristics that appear 
to underlie its development. These 
are merely listed below, since it will 
not be possible in an article of this 


length to do than mention 


them briefly. 


more 


1. The average citizen's feeling of 
independence, expressed by a desire 
to know for himself, rather than to 
accept his knowledge and information 
second-hand. 

2. The development and present 
activity of a great number of volun- 
tary organizations (popular move- 
ments) which grew out of a desire 
for self-government and _ brought 
about, by the very fact of their ex- 
istence, more emphasis on and ex- 
pansion of, educational programs. 

3. The strength, in membership 
and other resources, of the “labor” 
organizations. 

4. The stimulus for a positive trade 
union education program which came 
initially from employers, who took 
steps to organize such programs. 

Against this background, a many- 
sided program has developed. Work- 
ing men and women in Scandinavia 
have been both the initiators and 
principal participants in the organ- 
izations and programs they have 
created. 
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Canada’s Out-of-Doors: 


A New Force In Education 
J. L. Van Camp 


UR city children, hemmed in 

for most of the year by brick, 
stone and concrete, 
some danger of losing that direct 
contact with nature and the out-of- 
which is the privilege of 
small-town, village, or farm boys and 
girls. The urban world has become 
artificial and synthetic — the city 
child may 
cut, cows milked, fruit picked, or 
animals fed. He may never have felt 
the joy of running freely where car 
brakes never squeal, or the police- 
man’s motor-cycle does not clear the 
baseball players from the pavement 
or the grass of the park. Yet it is 
these very restrictions of the city, 
and the need to overcome them, 
which are responsible for that fast- 
growing Canadian institution, the 
summer camp. 

Many summer camps, however, 
miss the opportunity of giving real 
training to their campers. 
Some fail to take any advantage of 
the opportunities for teaching a love 
and understanding of nature. A 
well-merited criticism of many camps 


seem now in 


doors, 


never have seen wood 


woods 


is that they merely transport the city 
playground, with soft-ball and other 
organized city games, to a more re- 
mote situation. This does not apply 
to Sherwood Forest Camp. Its 
story may be useful in suggesting 
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youth and adult education practices 
of real value to Canadians, who have 
such outstanding northwood camp 
possibilities, if we would only make 
the best use of them. 

C. H. Irwin, a 1922 Forestry 
graduate from the University of To- 
ronto, started Camp Sherwood, after 
a dozen years of active forestry prac- 
tice in Quebec, and other portions of 
Eastern Canada. His travels con- 
vinced him that a location on Bush- 
kong Lake, two miles north of Car- 
narvon, Ontario, was an ideal place 
for a vacation camp for boys. 

Suitable names or slogans often 
mean the difference between success 
and failure in business ventures. The 
name Sherwood Forest was finally 
selected to indicate the woodland na- 
ture of the camp, and to distinguish 
it from the legion of camps with 
Indian names. The Irwins acquired 
168 acres, of which about 50 acres 
were cleared, while the balance was 
in mixed pine and hardwood bush. 

Sherwood Forest has almost two 
miles of sandy lakeshore and river 
frontage. The wooded portion has 
been maintained in as nearly a 
natural condition as possible. Al- 
though there are two miles of trails 
and roads intersecting the grounds, 
Sherwood Forest avoids completely 
the artificial “parklike” appearance 





so common to many camps. It is 
thus an attractive recreational area, 
and likewise a haven for wild life. 
Although managed on sound forestry 
principles, enough over-mature, hol- 
low and defective trees have been 
left as den-trees, and as homes for 
The wildlife has 
responded by staying and increasing, 
in this natural haven and sanctuary. 


birds and animals. 


Although the launching of a vaca- 
tion camp was called a foolish ven- 
ture in the depression days of 1933, 
the director had long wished to enter 
this type of work, and was confident 
that he could cope with the physical 
development of the property. Bush 
work and construction were easy for 
him, and from the beginning he was 
fortunate in like-minded 
people for his staff. Some of these 
both in conserva- 
with young 
people out of doors, have remained 
active until the present time. The 
list includes C. T. Sharpe, L. G. 
Chellew and many others. 


enlisting 


men, interested 


tion and in working 


The area now occupied by the 


camp was logged about 70 years ago 
for white pine, but still has a 
that 
All logs used for 
construction have been obtained from 
the pine and other species on Sher- 
wood Forest lands. The property is 
still as well stocked with timber as 
it was at the beginning, some 20 years 
Over 100,000 board feet of 
lumber have been cut from the 
property, of which enough yellow 
birch, red oak and basswood was 
sold to pay for the cost of the opera- 
tions. Of the 


good 


second-growth of species on 


much of the area. 


ag 
ago. 


remainder most was 
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used for camp building projects, or 
is still stacked to season for future 
use. An interesting sidelight on the 
quantity of timber used is the fact 
that more than one and one-quarter 
miles of logs were used in the con- 
struction of the main lodge alone. 

Sherwood Forest has proved an 
admirable site for summer camping 
and youth education. With its ex- 
tremely long water front, and west 
facing shore-line, the camp has al- 
most the isolation and privacy of an 
island, but with the convenience of 
Ontario highway No. 35 within one- 
quarter mile of the main lodge. AIl- 
most eight acres of water measure 
less than four feet deep. With an 
ideal sandy shore, this is paradise to 
the smaller boys in camp. A sepa- 
rate deep-water area south of camp 
has an equally magnificent sand 
beach, available to those who swim 
and dive well. 


The theme we wish to stress is the 
way in which Sherwood Forest Camp 
has utilized these opportunities for 
conservation education, and the best 
use of out-of-doors experiences. It 
was early found that formal instruc- 
tion in such formidable subjects as 
conservation or forestry was not a 
good teaching method. A few early 
trials in this direction, where instruc- 
tors attempted to teach tree identi- 
fication or other specific topics, 
ended in something less than full 
success. 


A well-remembered case was that 
of a boy with a slight speech defect. 
interested in the outdoors, but pressed 
into the tree identification group 
against his inclination. When the 
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The woods as teacher at Sherwood Forest Camp 


boy’s father appeared, the instructor 
attempted to demonstrate (for his 
much the 
child had learned during his courses. 
Pointing to trees along the trail, 
which the boys were supposed to 
know, the instructor asked this boy 
to name the first specimen pointed 


own satisfaction) how 


out. The answer, in a stammering 
voice was “B-B-Balsam” (it was red 
pine). When asked the next one, the 
answer again was “B-B-Balsam” (it 
hemlock). The third one 
“B-B-Balsam” (it 
cedar) and the fourth was so named, 
although it was white pine. With 
great relief, the instructor discovered 
that balsam number five in 
line, and the boy finally gave the 
This finished the 
test rather abruptly! 

In contrast to this type of formal 
instruction, it was found that, when 


was was 


also. called was 


a 


was 


correct answer. 
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the boys were given practical oppor- 
tunities to see or do things out of 
doors, the learning was easy and 
pleasant. A cluster of caterpillars on 
red pine twigs, rapidly eating the 
needles from trees on the camp 
grounds, caught the attention of the 
group at once. When asked to take 
a personal part in solving this pro- 
blem, by watching for other infested 
trees to be sprayed, the results were 
most gratifying, and the lesson 
stayed with the campers. 

During another season, when sev- 
eral weeks of dry weather had made 
the danger of forest-fire acute, the 
director organized a camp fire-patrol. 
This was on a_ twenty-four hour 
basis, using small groups for short 
periods of duty. When the patrols 
discovered and extinguished three 
small fires, starting along the high- 
way and river bordering the camp, a 





most lasting impression was made on 
the members of this volunteer fire- 
patrol. No amount 
teaching on forest-fire prevention 
would have had the same effect. 


of classroom 


When a forest tent-caterpillar epi- 
demic began to build up in the Hali- 
burton area, the director hatched egg- 
bands from red oak and poplar twigs, 
thus gaining an indication that heavy 
injury would occur. Based on this 
knowledge, and additional informa- 
tion from the Provincial Government, 
spraying operations by air were car- 
ried out for two seasons on camp 
property and the adjoining lakeshore. 
This preventive measure made a _real 
“green belt” of the camp area, in 
sharp contrast to the brown, defoli- 
ated caterpillar-crawling territory 
surrounding the Another 
memorable lesson was learned by 
those at Sherwood Forest during the 


camp. 


epidemic years. 


The natural interest of young 


people in wildlife is encouraged by 


keeping Sherwood Forest in as 
natural a condition as possible, with 
plenty of food and cover for the 
birds and animals. Animals known 
to have visited or lived on the proper- 
ty during 1954 include moose, deer, 
bear, mink, 
of course the 
more common animals such as skunk, 


groundhog, hares, 


beaver, fox. raccoon. 


muskrat, weasel, and 
squirrel, chip- 
munk, many varieties of mice, and 
the smallest of all animals, the shrew. 
The list therefore includes the largest 
and smallest of our animals native to 
Ontario. For those interested in birds, 
the range likewise spreads from the 
bald eagle, recently seen, down to the 
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tiny blackcap chickadees and 
kinglets. 

A beaver has cut saplings within 
30 feet of the Director’s home, which 
overlooks the lake at the mouth of 
Beech River, the northern camp 
boundary. The beaver apparently 
found the house lights useful for his 
night-time operations, and the only 
reason he stayed so far from the 
house was that there were no hard- 


wood trees any closer. 


Two young mink became so tame 
last summer that they would come 
from the river when the owner of 
the camp whistled, and would follow 
him to the door of the house to be 
fed. They moved away about the 
middle of the summer, but by that 
time most of the campers had been 
able to get a good close-up look at a 
mink, something few people have the 
opportunity of doing. 

It has been mentioned that the 
last of the mature pine was cut about 
70 years ago. As so often happened 
in the past, a hot spring fire must 
have run through the logging slash 
on the higher land, preparing a per- 
fect seed-bed for the fluffy seeds of 
both large-toothed and 
aspen. The resulting grew 
thick, straight and very tall, causing 
the shaded bark to be thin 


tender. 


trembling 
stand 


and 


An idea of the rate of growth may 
be derived from the fact that at age 
47, when construction started, no 
poplar under 12 inch diameter at 
breast height was cut for building. 
A number of logs were used in 56 
feet lengths to a 6 inch top. 

Contrary to popular opinion, poplar 

















can be a very useful material. Here 
most of the log construction is of 
poplar, kept well above ground damp- 
ness and sheltered by wide eaves. 
After 20 years it looks good for 20 
more, at least. Choice 2 inch poplar 
planks have been made into beautiful 
camp dining tables and _ benches. 
Where it can be kept well-finished, it 
has made attractive floors in several 
buildings. One prominent forester 
recently spoke of poplar as the “tim- 
ber of the future”. 


When clearings were made for 
various camp projects, buildings, tent 
lines, playing fields, etc., the summer 
sun shining on the tender bark of 
poplar bordering these clearings 
caused “sun scald”. The bark shrivel- 
led and checked, so that within two 
or three years the trees began to 
break, exposing others behind them. 
Realizing that this stand was doomed, 
e great deal of it was under-planted 
in 1937 and 1938 with red pine, 
white spruce, hemlock, hard maple 
and yellow birch. These small trees 
have shot up, as the poplar has been 
removed, although they made almost 
no growth while shaded. In some 
cases competition from poplar root- 
sprouts has been severe. Some of 
these have reached a height of 40 
feet. Hurricane Hazel hastened the 
end of this first poplar cycle. Within 
a year or two the pure poplar stands 
will have disappeared, although there 
are still many interspersed in the 
mixed woods. 


During the years from 1938 to 
1942, abandoned sandy and gravelly 
fields along the highway were planted 
in trees, to beautify the country-side, 
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produce a crop and to prevent the 
growth of weeds of all kinds. The 
weed pests were introduced during 
the depression years, when highway 
35 was built by man and horse labor. 
Each teamster brought along his own 
feed, with a choice selection of all 
the weeds from his locality. Few 
varieties were omitted from the total. 
A gravel hillside was planted to pre- 
vent erosion, with very satisfactory 
results. During several spring sea- 
sons, fawns have been found, hidden 
in this pine plantation shelter. In 
all, some 30,000 trees have been set 
out, of which the largest are now 6 
inches in diameter, and over 30 feet 
tall. 


Many trees were infected by white 
pine blister rust, a fungus disease, 
for which members of the currant 
and gooseberry family act as alter- 
nate hosts. An early project was a 
systematic check of the Camp area 
to eradicate these plants. At the 
same time a careful watch was main- 
tained for poison ivy, and just one 
tiny patch was found on the edge of 
the property. 

Hardly a season passes without 
production of a small cut of saw 
logs from Sherwood Forest. It may 
be a few wind-thrown trees, a few 
white pines infected by blister rust 
(which still drifts in from adjoining 
land) or just some mature stock 
ready to be cut, or to release younger 
trees. As mentioned above, Hurri- 
cane Hazel assured a larger than aver- 
age mixed cut of poplar, hemlock, 
white pine and balsam in 1954. 


By careful selection, and by cutting 
material just good enough for the 





actual need, it has been possible 
easily to meet the demands of the 
past 21 years, for all purposes, and 
Two 
seasons back, when four long straight 


the owners continue to do so. 


poles were required to build a 45 
foot water-tank tower, four suitable 
tamarack trees were cut, not over 100 
Also by 
carefully selecting and storing lum- 
rock slabs 
the Camp grounds, the owner built 


yards from the tower site. 


ber and attractive from 
a home in an interesting setting, with 
many unusual features, which would 
be almost impossible to obtain with 


ordinary building procedures. 


Although primarily designed for a 
summer vacation camp for boys, in 
the second year of operation it was 
used for a month in the fall for field 
work by part of the student body of 
the Faculty of Forestry, University 
of Toronto. Forest 
this pur- 
during the spring months. In 
1937 the location and facilities were 


Sherwood has 


been used since then for 


pose, 


considered suitable for members of 
a training course in log scaling, given 
by officials of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests for forest 
langers, and men 
from the wood-using industries. This 


senior students. 


course has been repeated each year, 


with over 100 men, on several occa- 
sions, being trained, and sitting for 
Also, 
when the Department of Lands and 
Forests established a course for forest 
rangers in September 1943, it was 
held at Sherwood Forest, and again 
in 1944, pending the erection of the 
present Forest Ranger School a few 
miles distant. 


ihe government examination. 
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In The Air 


Aid for the Arts 


Eric Nicol 











(A talk first given November 12, 
1954, after CBC News and News 
Roundup. These talks are heard Mon- 
day through Friday evenings on the 
Trans-Canada network). 


HE word from Ottawa is that 
the government may propose, 
during the coming the 
setting up of the Canada Council. 
You'll remember that the Canada 
Council was one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Massey Report on the 
Arts and Sciences of Canada. So far 
the government has not pushed the 
idea of the Canada Council, because 
if there’s one item that can be left 
in limbo almost indefinitely, without 
prejudicing anybody’s chances at the 
polls, it is the Canada Council. The 
Council is one of those long-range 
benefits that the taxpayer 
can't see without special glasses. 
The purpose of the Council would 
be to help and promote the arts in 
Canada. For some time the feeling has 
existed that the arts—ballet, theater, 
music and so on—have had a thin 
time of it in Canada because it takes 
money to put the show on the road 
and draw somebody besides the im- 
mediate friends and relatives of the 
artist involved. Even livelier than 
the lively arts in Canada is the sus- 
picion that if it’s Canadian it’s pro- 
bably a sedative, and 
cheaper. 


session, 


average 


aspirin is 




















It’s now fashionable to deplore the 
way Canadian talent is siphoned off 
to the States or Great Britain, and 
discount any talent that is left in the 
bucket. Some conscientious folk try 
to see at least one Canadian ballet 
company, or read one Canadian book, 
for every one of each that is imported. 
The feeling of virtue engendered by 
this devotion to duty makes it un- 
necessary for the Canadian effort to 
be any good. In fact the glow is all 
the brighter if the performance has 
been something of an ordeal. There's 
a bit of the martyr in the best of us, 
and the effulgent groups of middle- 
aged St. Joans coming away from a 
Canadian concert is one of the 
inspirations of our time. 


Though the spirit is willing, the 
finances are weak, however, which is 
where the Canada Council comes in. 
The Council would try to spare us 
those painful intermissions at the 
ballet when the management sends the 
most tubercular member of the com- 
pany before the curtain to beg for 
alms, which may be left in the lobby 
on the way out. Canadian audiences 
are prepared to be moved to tears 
by the swan in “Swan Lake” till the 
swan flat-foots out at half-time to put 
the bite on them. They then boggle. 


Mendicity ill becomes entertainment. 


By paying part of the swan’s ex- 
penses, the Council would make such 


pleading less necessary. Those who 
have suggested its creation know that 
the arts cannot be allowed to live on 
charity, on contributions deductible 
from income tax, without putting 
singers, dancers and poets in the same 
class as disaster victims and children 
of unmarried mothers. The psycho- 


logical effect of begging is bad. Those 
who dig into their pockets are likely 
to think of the artist as somebody less 
fortunate than themselves, who with 
a little help may be able to extricate 
himself from his plight and become 
something successful, like a stock- 
broker or public relations officer. 


By means of scholarships and 
special grants, and by co-ordinating 
activities, the Canada Council would 
take some of the load off the shoulders 
of both Canadian talent and_ its 
private benefactors, and add it to that 
of the taxpayer. It is this move, or the 
attempt, that is almost certain to be 
met with resistance. People who have 
never before shown any interest in 
the arts can be expected to become 
quite engrossed in the subject if they 
see some of their hard-earned money 
on wings of song. 


If and when a bill for the establish- 
ment of a Canada Council reaches the 
floor of the House, the members may 
be expected to split into two camps, 
one comprising all the rugged indi- 
vidualists, the self-made men, who 
will contend that the arts should stand 
on their own feet, pay their own way, 
and not be molly-coddled into the 
pursuit of sissies. The other, pro- 
bably smaller, camp will argue that 
before you can stand on your own feet 
you have to be carried and spoon- 
fed, and that against the Goliath of 
American influence, Canada’s David 
should at least be supplied with the 
stones for his slingshot. 


If it were possible to print a theater 
program which said: “This company 
is appearing under the distinguished 
patronage of ... ”, followed by the 
name of every Canadian who has 





paid up his income tax, the second 
camp might win more adherents. 
Since it is not possible, the average 
Canadian’s patronage of the arts is 
bound to be anonymous, which com- 
pares unfavorably with the very 
positive identification reqiured by the 
T.1 Short. 

The arts have of course always 
required patronage of some kind, 
whether it was the royal support 
given a Moliére or Mozart, or the 
commissioning by the Pope of a 
Michelangelo. To-day the private 
patron is almost extinct, especially for 
budding talent. To-day’s patron likes 
his genius full-blown, or better still 
dead. Very few individuals 
money to gamble on 
composers who 


have 
painters or 
may turn out to be 


duds, a living monument to their 


poor judgment. 
as well, since the 
past, both lay and 
did almost as 


This is just 
patrons of the 
clerical, much harm 
as good by using the creative fire to 
warm the backside of banality. 

Presuming, then, that it is salutary 
for the taxpayer to be the patron of 
the arts, through the Canada Council, 
the question rises: How will he exer- 
cise his power to bestow favors? One 
day it may be possible for several 
million people to pass judgment on a 
new sonata or a piece of sculpture, 
en masse, but the reaction will be so 
varied and violent that the 
average artist would prefer the peace 
of obscurity. 


even 


Peering into the future of an artist 
will be quite a strain on the faculties, 
even more so if they are university 
faculties. It is not the sort of task 
that can safely be left to a committee, 
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since the artist who wins over the 
majority of the members of a com- 
mittee has appealed to the lowest 
common denominator of excitement 
in all of them. The talent that is 
enjoyed by the majority of people is 
not going to have much trouble 
getting along anyhow. It’s the un- 
popular prodigy that needs a:boost. 


Another avenue of opposition to 
the Canada Council will be that when 
government angels the arts, the arts 
are liable to become the pawn of the 
State, as in Soviet Russia. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine, in Canada, a com- 
posers being disciplined by Ottawa 
for not interpreting the true spirit 
of the CCF, or Progressive Conser- 
vatives, but somebody is bound to 
point out the possibility. 


Still others may feel that Canada 
already has a government agency for 
encouraging and supporting talent, 
namely the CBC. Nobody, it may be 
argued, can accuse the CBC of using 
only popular talent. The Corporation 
has a distinguished record for using 
talent that is as unpopular as it can 
get without actually pulling a knife. 


The growing importance of tele- 
vision, however, and with it the 
mounting expense of production and 
need for a sponsor, may oblige the 
CBC to reserve its minority appeal for 
radio, which of course can hardly do 
justice to the plastic arts, or the stage. 


In any event, the Canada Council 
would be able to sponsor cultural 
events that take place outside the 
living-room. This should make it 
attractive to a fair number of house- 
wives who get fed-up with the living- 
room, even though the entire Boston 




















Philharmonic is hammering away in system. 


a corner of it. 


One way that the Canada Council 
might help to emancipate the missus 
from the four walls would in 
nourishment to a_ national 
theater, as similar councils are doing 
in Britain and France. The advan- 
tages of a state-supported theater are 
that it provides steady employment 


be 


giving 


for a company of actors, preserves a 
repertory of fine plays, provides a 
target for the playwright, and does 
all this without charging the chilling 
prices of the American road company. 


The Council would also co-ordinate 
the efforts of the existing community 
arts councils of the different Canadian 
regions, thus giving their programs 
the same coverage as, say, National 
Pickle Week. 

In fact there will be plenty for the 
Canada Council to do, if Parliament 
But 
first it will be necessary to persuade 
that hard-headed fellow in the front 
row that it is not altogether a good 
thing for the Canadian arts for the 
artist to be spurred on by the bony 
rider of starvation. The 
artist is rarely seized by a consuming 
that fade in the 
of thick steak. 
Instead of the spiritual exaltation of 
painting for the church, the artist 
is exposed to the more earthy motives 


votes the money for the doing. 


modern 
passion doesn’t 


presence a good, 


of doing a mural for the advertising 
agency. Most of the major works 
commissioned in Canada these days 
seem to be for banks and other 
haunts of the old filthy. The smell of 
loot is overpowering, for the artist. 
To go home to a garret and a bit of 
a shock to the 


cheese is too great 
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Very soon the artist is back 
permanently with the advertising 
agency, doing the artwork for the 
peanut-butter account. 

The Canada Council would help to 
give a career in the arts the diginity 
of a regular income. It would put 
the national theater and the national 
ballet in business, without the worry 
of where the next rail fare was coming 
from. Best of all, it would do a great 
deal to send Canadian talent abroad 
with some expectation of getting it 
back, some other talent, that 
besides hockey teams. 


is, 


Compared with other items in the 
budget, the Canada Council would be 
very small potatoes indeed. But 
thanks to the Council, Canada might 
produce her first Matisse or Mendel- 
sohn. Then, I think, the patrons, 
all of us, would enjoy taking a small 
bow. Goodnight. 








Films 


FREEDOM TO READ; 16 mm., bw, 








14 minutes. Discussion film in 
two parts. Part 1 (121% minutes) 
provides the springboard for dis- 
cussion; Part 2 (11% minutes) is 
for use after the discussion. It 
restates the problem and provides 
a conclusion. 


Freedom to Read is a new film 
produced by the Columbia University 
Bicentennial Film Center for Mass 
Communications. Its production was 
made possible by a grant from the 
Fund for the Republic. This fund 
comes from the Ford Foundation 
and supports activities in the field of 





civil liberties and civil rights. The 
purpose of the fund and the subject 
of the film are in accord with 
Columbia’s Bicentennial theme: Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof. The film is in black and 
white and takes approximately fifteen 
minutes to show. 
supervised by 
nouw of Columbia University 
directed by Julian Roffman. 


Read the 
problem of a public library board and 
the librarian defending the right of 
the library to have material on both 
sides of controversial subjects. In the 
film this right is questioned by the 
representative of a super-patriotic 
group who wish to have removed 
from the library shelves the books 
which may be Communistic or have 
been written by Communists. 


Its production was 
Erik Bar- 


and 


Professor 


Freedom to presents 


Public librarians will be interested 
in the idea, positively expressed here, 
that they have a recognized responsi- 
bility for maintaining intellectual 
freedom in the community. American 
librarians have been called upon 
more frequently than Canadian to 
defend this concept of librarianship. 
It is scarcely two years since a group 
of American publishers and promi- 
nent librarians, meeting at the West- 
chester Conference, issued a state- 
ment called Freedom to Read. This 
was prepared because these people 
concerned about intellectual 
freedom in the United States. The 
publicity given their statement and 
various pronouncements made by the 


were 


American Library Association may 


the United 
States for a pictorial treatment of a 
way to handle the 


indicate a real need in 


fear of Com- 
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munistic ideas. It is questionable 
whether there is need in Canada for 
such a narrow approach to censor- 
ship and the restriction of the com- 
munication of ideas. 


The presentation of the theme in 
this film leaves something to be 
desired. The sequence of events is 
likely to confuse the audience. This 
is particularly true where quotations 
from outstanding authors, classical 
and modern, are used to support the 
theory that in knowledge there is 
strength . Some viewers might wonder 
momentarily, owing to the sequence 
of events, if these authors are being 
presented as representatives of what 
is suspect. Furthermore, the narra- 
tive at times is oratorical and on the 
whole is somewhat heavy going. It 
is even possible that the film might 
win just as many to defend censor- 
ship as to support the cause of intel- 
lectual freedom. As the presentation 
is neither captivating nor clear, the 
film would need to be used with 
discretion. 


If a film on intellectual freedom is 
needed for Canadian audiences the 
National Film Board might get 
Norman McLaren to make one. This 
is a subject which could be well 
served by the McLaren finesse. 


BERTHA BASSAM. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE CANADIAN 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY, 
1954-55. Hye Bossin, Editor. To- 
ronto: Film Publications of Ca- 
nada, 175 Bloor Street E., 1955. 
pp. 209. $2.25. 


One of the oldest, and drabbest of 
all jokes is about the man who liked 
to read a dictionary, but complained 





the stories were rather short! Books 
of reference, valuable and often 
thumbed as they may be, seldom make 
exciting reading. This is usually 
true of the year books that faithfully 
record vital statistics and annual 
happenings in some particular in- 
dustry. 


But there is at least one exception 

the motion picture year book. This 
has tables and statistics like the 
others, it is just as carefully done, 
and in every way it fulfills its refer- 
ence purpose. But there is a difference. 
Not a difference in subject because 
for all its glamor the motion picture 
business is really no more exciting 
than oil or aluminum or steel. The 
chief difference is in its editor—Hye 
Bossin. 


Bossin is also the editor of the 


Canadian Film Weekly a trade paper 


of the Canadian motion picture in- 
dustry. But it is more than a trade 
paper; every week it prints some of 
the liveliest talk about all the arts in 
Canada. It is opinionated, some- 
times it’s sharp; quite often it hits 
first and apologizes after. Its par- 
ticular merit, apart from the high 
average quality of the writing, is 
that the editor has a great affection 
for movies, for the men and women 
who make them, and for those who 
sell them. Bossin really cares about 
motion pictures and about plays, 
ballet, club entertainment. It’s a 
romance marked by many a lover's 
quarrel, but one that has lasted for 
several decades. Consequently even 
when the reader encounters sharp 
words in Canadian Film Weekly he 
does not have the impression that 
these activities are slight or tawdry, 
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unworthy of his attention. Some 
Canadian critics and writers make the 
arts seem so unnecessarily depressing 
and well-nigh useless. Not so Bossin. 
His scorn is for those who can’t or 
won't give the arts their due— be that 
due exultation, a groan or the back 
of the hand. If you can think of the 
life of the party also being its con- 
science, that’s Bossin. 

The Year Book shows its editor in 
another role, as historian. Not many 
people realize that he is one of 
Canada’s outstanding Lincoln schol- 
ars. Bossin is also historian of the 
Toronto theater and the Canadian 
motion picture industry. It is this 
latter aspect of his work that makes 
his Year Book stimulating reading, 
and will eventually make the series 
a collector’s item. Starting with the 
account of how the Holland Brothers 
of Ottawa were responsible for the 
very first public showing of motion 
pictures back in 1894, each Year Book 
has presented further chapters in this 
absorbing story of the beginnings 
and growth of an industry that 
touches millions of Canadians each 
week. 

Reports are given on the work of 
the National Film Board, the Cana- 
dian Film Institute, the Canadian 
Film Awards and there is a section 
on 16 mm. distribution. 


J.R.K. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FILMSTRIPS 

Like to be an engineer, a plumber, 
a social worker, or a radio techni- 
cian? Or perhaps it’s part of your 
job to help other people choose the 
work they want to do. In either case, 


the National Film Board and the 





Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour have com- 
bined on a new series of vocational 
guidance filmstrips and monographs 
designed to explain clearly and ob- 
jectively how to prepare for employ- 
ment, and what the work will entail 
in some Canadian occupations. 
PLUMBER, PIPEFITTER AND STEAMFITTER 

34 Frames 


A review of the plumbing trades 
showing the nature of the work and 
the standards of training and pro- 
ficiency required. Explains the ap- 
to 
qualify for the journeyman’s certifi- 


prenticeship system and how 


cate. The impetus given plumbing 
by 
building and industry is illustrated. 


and steamfitting expansion of 


CAREERS IN THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 
62 Frames 


Shows the have 
played in the development of Canada 
and then illustrates the vast field 
open to the qualified engineer today. 
Surveys the main branches, civil, 
mechanical, mining and metallurgi- 
cal, chemical, electrical. 
fications 


part engineers 


The quali- 
the 
offered by the universities are indi- 
cated. 


needed, and courses 


THE SOCIAL WORKER 47 Frames 
Illustrates the kind of person best 


suited to this work and how to 
qualify. Made with the help of the 
main welfare agencies, the filmstrip 
examines the fields of 
work. Discusses work, group 
work, research, community organiza- 
tion, and administration. 


five social 


case 


TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS IN RADIO AND 
ELECTRONICS 51 Frames 


A survey of four main fields of 


electronics. Shows work of radio 
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operators in land and sea stations, 


radio and television broadcasting 


personnel, equipment manufacture 
and assembly, and the servicing of 
electronic equipment 
radio and television 


particularly 
receivers. The 
training required is outlined. 

Orders for the filmstrips, or re- 
quests for more information about 
them, should be addressed to the 
National Film Board in Ottawa or 
to the Board’s regional offices. Re- 
quests for the monographs on which 
the strips are based should be ad- 
dressed to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

All the filmstrips mentioned here 
are black and white and are sold for 
$1.50 each, complete with a printed 
manual. 


AMERICAN FILM ASSEMBLY 
EXPANDS PROGRAM FOR 1955 
Spurred on by the success of 
their first venture, the Film Council 
of America announces an expanded 
program for the second annual 
American Film Assembly. Scheduled 


for April 4-8 in New York’s Wal- 


dorf-Astoria, the program promises 


much to interest the 
picture public. 

The central feature of the five- 
day affair is the Golden Reel Film 
Festival, the national showcase for 
outstanding 16mm informational and 
cultural motion pictures. 


l6mm motion 


The rules 
of the Festival were developed with 
the help of a National Planning 
Committee, broadly representative of 
ell the elements of the l6mm film 
field. 
Films 
shown 


in will be 


period. 


25 categories 


during a_ two-day 





Screening sessions for accepted films 
have been 


half-day 


scheduled during four 


periods. Actual 


judging 


will take place at these screenings. 


From the several hundred applica- 
the FCA, the 


Committee on Juries is selecting the 


tions submitted to 
most qualified professionals to serve 
the 1955 Golden Reel Film 
Festival jury. The Golden Reel 
for 1955 will be awarded 
film each 


by jurors 


on 


Awards 
to that 


selected 


in 
the 
accomplishing 


category 
as most 


nearly stated 


its 
purpose. 
Pre-screening 
select the films 
tition are being 


to 
for Festival compe- 
completed with the 
following Topeka 
Film Los Angeles Film 
Council, Dayton Film Council, Chi- 
Film Council, 
Film 


Council. 


arrangements 


organizations, 
Council, 


cago 
(Til. ) 
Film 


Council, 


Bloomington 
Council, Minneapolis 
Columbus Film 
Denver Film Council, 
Jersey City Film Council, 
Duluth Film Council, the Illinois 
Library Association, Chicago Public 
Library-Art Dept., A-V Conference 
of Medical and Allied Sciences, and 
a special committee of experts on 
The _ pre-screen- 
must the 
same qualifications and follow the 
same rules as the Festival juries. 


of their 
membership, the New York Film 
has 
ments Committee for the Assembly. 
of the Ray 
of Association Films. 
the include: 


religious films. 


ing committee meet 


unanimous vote 


Upon 


Council formed an Arrange- 


Chairman group is 


Bingham 
Others 


on Committee 
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Ed Rasch, 


Disney 


(Walt 
Warren 
Sturgis, vice-chairman (Sturgis- 
Grant Productions); Kern Moyse, 
Exhibits (Peerless Film Process 
Co.); Theodosia Stratemeyer, Hos- 
pitality (Audio Education, 
Robert Disraeli, Jurors 
Jewish Committee) : 
Projection 


vice-chairman 
Productions) ; 


Inc.) ; 
(American 
Dratfield, 
(Contemporary Films) ; 
Carol Hale, Promotion (Girl Scouts 
of America); and Maury J. Glaub- 
man, Publicity (Anti - Defamation 
League). Over seventy members are 
serving on these committees. 


Leo 


Other major items on the five- 
day program include a Film Users’ 
Workshop, Critiques, Sound Slide- 
film Conference, banquet honoring 
l6mm_ producers (Golden Reel 
Awards), Technical Symposium of 
Film Specialists, and a review of the 
role of 16mm in American society 
in, on, and through film. 


Special meetings have also been 
scheduled for this important na- 
tional gathering, Film Preview 
Center Project Committee, Council 
of Presidents, Film 
Society Caucus, Local Film Coun- 
cils, Film Producers, the 


Board of Directors of FCA. 


Organization 


and 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand. Ronald Mendelsohn. 
London: The Athlone Press, Uni- 
versity of London, 1954. pp. 391. 
35s. 


“A treatise on social administra- 
tion is almost bound to be dull. A 
treatise on social security is likely 
to be especially so. Having 
begun his book with these dis- 
couraging words, Dr. Mendelsohn 
goes on to prove himself emphatically 
wrong. This is not bedside reading. 
to be sure, but to anyone interested in 
thinking out the lines of our future 
social advance it will prove stimula- 
ting, even exciting. The book traces 
the growth of social security systems 
in Britain, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, and shows how these 
systems have developed from the 
political and economic experience of 
these countries. The systems are 
compared, and lessons drawn for 
their future development. 


It would be impossible to cover 
such a wide field adequately in less 
than 400 pages, and here and there 
the treatment is sketchy. It will raise 
a smile on English faces to read that 
in Britain “the last vestiges of the 
workhouse” have disappeared, and 
that the National Health Service has 
ended the family physician’s “iso- 
lation” from other health services. 
Some of the general conclusions 


about the social and economic im- 
plications of social security are little 
more than a useful restatement of old 
platitudes without the addition of 
any fresh evidence. We meet again 
that ancient myth, the inferiority of 
statutory services (when compared 
with voluntary services) “in the 
handling of human needs and prob- 
lems where a special degree of tact, 
devotion and understanding is re- 
quired”, and we hear once more that 
hoary tale about the public’s wasteful 
“over-use” of the facilities of a health 
service. (Who was the confidence- 
trickster who first persuaded us that 
people wear glasses, swallow medi- 
cine and have their teeth pulled out 
just for the sickly thrill of it?) It 
is time some evidence was brought to 
bear on these and many other issues, 
but it will not be found in this book. 


There are also the usual glib re- 
marks about the readiness of all 
governments to take “pump-priming” 
action against any threat of mass 
unemployment. Are we not watching 
for the wrong enemy—in Canada at 
least? We crouch, armed to the 
teeth, waiting for mass (or trade- 
cycle) unemployment to put its head 
over the horizon, and all the while 
seasonal and local (or declining- 
industry) unemployment are quietly 
tearing the seat out of our pants. 
These are problems to which 
Keynesian remedies offer no solu- 
tion, so our governments pretend 
they do not exist. 


But these are minor defects in a 
good book a book which bears 
some telling lessons for Canadians. 


We spend a smaller proportion of our 
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national income on social security 
than any of the other three nations 
studied — less than half the propor- 
New Zealand. We 
provide less protection for the sick, 
the injured, the widowed and the 
new-born. 


tion spent by 


And our means tests are 
the harshest of all. 

Why is this? often 
plead their constitutional problems as 
But Dr. 
Mendelsohn casts some doubt on the 
validity of this He 
shows that Canadians have one great 
advantage. 


Canadians 


an excuse for inaction. 


excuse. also 
Starting late, they have 
an opportunity to avoid other people’s 
His book 


reading to all who wish to learn 


mistakes. offers good 
these lessons. 


Davip DOoNNISON. 


ATOMS IN THE FAMILY; My Life 
with Laura Fermi. 

University of Toronto 

1954. pp. 267. $4.00. 

For the ordinary citizen, life was 
simpler when all knowledge of atomic 
physics was “classified information.” 
Now that much of it has entered the 
public domain and it has become 


Enrico Fermi. 
Toronto: 


Press, 


obvious that it will have a profound 
effect upon our lives, there is a 
feeling of obligation to try to under- 
This book 


makes a good place to start. 


stand something about it. 


If the casual reader approaches 


the book in the hope of soaking up 


an understanding of atomic energy 
without any effort on his part, he is 
doomed to disappointment. However, 
with the 
modern dictionary 


he can, aid of a good 


to supply defi- 


nitions of such words as neutrons. 
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work his 
way through Mrs. Fermi’s explana- 
tions of the behind her 
husband’s researches and emerge 
considerably wiser about the whole 
range of nuclear physics. Mrs. 
Fermi is obviously a woman of great 
intelligence; but she is without 
specialized training in her husband's 
field. In reducing it to terms which 
are understandable to her, she makes 
it relatively understandable to any 
intelligent reader who is willing to 
make an effort. Furthermore, the 
expositions about atomic matters are 
seattered through the book in fairly 
There is the additional 
advantage that, as them 
through Mrs. the 
revelation is from the 
simpler to the more complex, as the 
knowledge itself was revealed to her 
husband and his associates. 


protons, isotopes, etc.. 


theory 


small doses. 
we see 
Fermi’s eyes, 


gradual, 


The story in which the scientific 
material is embedded has _ other 
elements of interest. The Fermis are 
probably typical of the highly edu- 
cated, well-to-do fugitives from 
European totalitarian régimes who 
made up so large a proportion of the 
immigration North America 
during the last twenty years. They 
came in 1938, after anti-Semetic laws 
(Mrs. Fermi is Jewish) began to in- 
fect life in Italy. Her astute com- 
ments on the Americanization of 
herself and her husband will be of 
particular interest to anyone con- 
with the assimilation of 
newcomers. 


into 


cerned 


The descriptions of Fermi’s asso- 
ciates—such people as Bohr, Urey, 
Compton, and others, as well-as of 





Fermi himself (whose death since 
the publication of this book adds 
poignancy to its pages)—may not be 
of as immediate interest to Cana- 
Americans, whose 
newspapers have made the 
household words in the 
But the personal 


characteristics of the men who at the 


dians as to 
names 
almost 
United States. 
present time carry such heavy re- 
sponsibilities for the survival of 
civilization can never remain a matter 
for general indifference. 

References to the “Anglo-Canadian 


uranium project” are few and 


fleeting. Will anyone ever do for 
Canada’s Chalk River what Mrs. 
Fermi has done for Los Alamos? If 
the result 
Atoms in 


good as 


would be 


could be as 
the Family, it 
well-worth doing. 


HARRIET ROUILLARD 


ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: A Re- 
port of the ALA Survey of Adult 
Education Public 
Libraries and State Library Exten- 


Activities in 


sion Agencies of the United States; 
Prepared for the ALA by means of 
a grant from the Fund For Adult 
Education. Helen Lyman Smith. 
Chicago: American Library Asso- 


1954. pp. xii, 96. $4.50. 


ciation, 


This detailed, highly specialized, 
statistical 


survey is a “must” on 


several counts. In the first place, a 
careful definition is given of adult 
education as practised by the public 
library: 

* ... for the purposes of the Sur- 
vey, a library 


was assumed to be 


providing educational services to 
adult education agencies and groups 
and to young adults (16-21 years of 
age) and adults in the community if 
it performed with planning, direc- 
tion, or participation one or more of 
the services — supplying, planning, 
advising, and 


training, informing, 


doing.” 

The scope of the inquiry covered 
4,096 libraries. Two thousand, two 
hundred and _ thirty-six libraries 
(54.5 per cent) responded to the 
mail questionnaire, and 1,692, or 41 
per cent, contributed the information 
tabulated. The survey established 
(1) the library’s service to civic, 
church, labor, and other groups, 
(2) the library’s leadership in pre- 
senting positive and objective pro- 
grams on the issues and problems of 
the day in promoting cultural and 
humanistic programs, (3) the extent 
of the library’s participation in the 
adult education programs of other 
existing educational agencies in the 
community, (4) the 
and some note of the extent of the 
effectiveness of these methods, and 
(5) ways and means of evaluation. 


methods used 


It is interesting to note that “of 
the 1,692 libraries responding to the 
questionnaire, 1,002 or 59.2 per cent 
indicated no separate division of the 
library for carrying on adult edu- 
cation work, while 299 separate 
departments were reported by 182 or 
10.8 per cent of the libraries. Of the 
30 per cent of the libraries which 
did not answer, it is probably correct 
to assume that they did no special 
adult education work. 

“ .. . Staff personnel were chiefly 








responsible for directing and organ- 
Staff also, it 
is noted, was primarily responsible 
for services provided to other agen- 
cies and to community groups. In 
the libraries’ own activities the actual 
sessions and meetings were conducted 


izing such activities. 


to a great extent by volunteer lay 


leaders and community 


specialists 
drawn from the agencies and groups 


in the community... . 


The report indicates that librarians 
are increasingly aware of the need 
for training in adult education, but 
that they are by no means clear just 
what such training should include. 

“Librarians were loath to throw 
out or discard the regular or tra- 
ditional library curriculum but they 
recognized that the need for different, 
sometimes special, knowledge of 
subjects and skills must be met. On 
the whole it would seem they felt 
that the responsibility for such 
education and training rested with 
the library that in-service 
training could meet only the most 
urgent and 


limited 


school. 


needs. was possible 


among a number of 


very 
libraries. . . .* 

* |. . The chief skills in which the 
staffs were thought to need more 
training . . . were: how to conduct 
forums, panels, demonstrations; how 
to lead a discussion group; how to 
organize and administer an adult 
education program; how to find out 
scientifically what adult education 
services the community wants; how 
to evaluate services and activities; 
and how to train leaders and mem- 
bers for group participation.” 


E.W.L. 


CANADIAN WATER COLOUR 
PAINTING. Paul Duval. Toronto: 
Burns and MackEachern, 1954. 109 
plates, 7 in color. $7.50. 


This distinguished companion 
volume to Canadian Drawings and 
Prints (also by Paul Duval) adds 
another beautiful book to the growing 
Canadian art. In the 
minds of the public, “Canadian art” 
is now largely equated with the great, 
glowing canvasses of the Group of 
Seven—and these are oils. Without 
such painstaking work as that of Mr. 
Duval, only the art critic and dis- 
criminating collector might be 
familiar with the considerable body 
of work in other media, which de- 
serves equal recognition, all the more 
so because it has not been adver- 
tised via the Christmas card. 


number on 


The historical perspective ranges 
from 1759-60, immediately following 
the British conquest to the moderns 
—Carl Schaefer, Goodridge Roberts, 
Pegi Nicol, Will Ogilvie ending with 
the “abstractionists”’, Ray Mead, 
Alfred Pellan, Paul Emile Borduas, 


and others. 


There might be some quarreling 
about the seven included reproduc- 
tions, particularly over the omission 
of Morrice. But in a volume of this 
must inevitably be 
stringent choices. Mr. Duval has, 
in short compass, presented a valu- 
able and representative selection of 
Canadian water 


type, there 


color paintings, 
which will remain for many years 


a standard reference on the subject. 


E.W.L. 











Pamphlets 








SHOULD THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER BE CHANGED? (Be- 
hind the Headlines, Vol. xiv, No. 
5, January, 1955). Brigham Day. 

Canadian Institute of 

International Affairs, 1955. pp. 16. 

20c. 


Toronto: 


This pamphlet examines the pros 
and cons for changing the UN char- 
ter, also the suggested means. To the 
proposal that a Conference be held 
to consider the problem, Mr. Day 
says: 
“. . the timeliness of a 1955 or 
1956 Review Conference would de- 


pend on the solution of the veto 
problem, or the problems of mem- 
bership and atomic control; but we 
have seen already that chances are 
not good, but, in addition, may de- 
pend excessively on outside factors. 
In any event, can we lose ground 
through simply trying? It must be 
that 
held, 


return to the 


remembered once such a con- 


ference is there can be no 


status quo ante, no 
pretending that a conference wasn’t 
held at all!” 

Against this move, Mr. Day mar- 
shals these facts: 

“In the first place a Review Con- 
ference might cause more tension 
between East and West than exists 
already. There’s no necessary reason 
why this should be so, but the Soviet 
Union thinks it might happen and 
that is indication. Secondly, 
the differences which even now crop 


some 
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Atlantic 
themselves might be emphasized, or 
new differences created. And perhaps 


up between the countries 


of most importance, is it worth rais- 
ing the hopes of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people only to hold an incon- 
clusive and even insincere meeting 
of their representatives? These argu- 
ments are most effective coupled with 
the knowledge that the Charter has 
changed a great deal already, with- 
out the holding of any special review 
This fact is 


worth examining closely.” 


or revision conferences. 


The reader is left to make his own 


decision on the basis of the facts 
provided, the study questions, and 


the books 


reading. 


suggested for further 


THE POST OFFICE. 
fairs for the Canadian Forces, 
Vol. 8, No. 1, January, 1955.) 
Ottawa: Bureau of Current Affairs, 
Department of National Defence, 


1955. 10c. 


Mail is important to everyone, 
especially so to the person far from 
home. This issue of Current Affairs 
tells “the story of how the Post Office 
developed from its primitive begin- 
nings and how the mail today reaches 
Canadians, particularly service per- 
sonnel, in all part of Canada and in 
far-distant places.” While written for 
the services, this simple, well-illustra- 
ted pamphlet is also invaluable to 
those working with New (as well as 
not so New) Canadians. How many 
citizens know there is a series of 
annual sales to dispose of “dead 
parcels”; that catalogues are made 
available to the public beforehand; 


(Current Af- 





that for bidders at the sale it is a 
case of “buying unseen”, for no prior 
inspection of the article is permitted? 
More fun than bingo and it all goes 
on in that solemn edifice, the local 


Post Office! 


NATIONAL FAMILY SURVEY OF 
MEDICAL COSTS AND VOLUN. 
TARY HEALTH INSURANCE; 
Preliminary Report. Odin W. 
Anderson. New York: Health 
Information Foundation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., 1953. pp. 80. 


“This is a report on the extent 
of voluntary health insurance in the 
United States in July, 1953, and the 
distribution of the volume and costs 
of personal health services experience 
by families, permitting a comparison 
of families with some protection as 
against those with none... . 


“The survey was conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Chicago, and sponsored 


by Health 
tion.... 

“The survey is based on single 
interviews of 2,809 families in their 
homes. The families comprise 8,846 
individuals representing a national 
sample of the population of the 
United States subdivided by age, sex, 
income, size of family, rural-urban, 
occupation and region.” 

The results of this comprehensive 
survey are summarized as follows: 


Founda- 


Information 


“1. Among all families, 15 percent are 
in debt to hospitals, physicians, 
dentists and other providers of 
medical goods and services, and 
their total debt is $900 million. 
.In absolute terms this means that 
approximately 7.5 million families 
have a medical debt and about one 
million of these families owe $195 
or more. 


. The average debt among all fami- 
lies for bills owed to hospitals, 
physicians, dentists and other pro- 
viders of medical goods and services 
is $121. 

. When debts to financial institutions 
and individuals are included, the 
national total is $1.1 billion. 

.A greater proportion, 21 percent, 
of the families with children have 
a medical debt than those without 
children. 


.Four percent of the families re- 
ported borrowing from financial 
institutions and individuals to pay 
charges for personal health services. 
.The greater the proportion of 
family income paid out for personal 
health services, the greater is the 
likelihood that the family seeks a 
loan.” 

The punch line of the whole study: 
“It is also of particular interest to 
note that having or not having in- 
surance had no real appreciable effect 
on indebtedness.” 


THE “SEVEN SEAS” ORIENTA- 
TION PROJECT FOR MI- 
GRANTS; Report by Henry 
Seywerd, Consultant on Immigrant 
Integration, Canadian Citizenship 
Council. Ottawa: Canadian Citi- 
zenship Council, 1954. pp. 37. 


The Council of Student Travel in 
the United States has recently pro- 
moted adult education courses on 
ocean liners bringing immigrants to 
North America. The program was 
first developed for students travelling 
to Europe under the Council’s 
auspices, and later widened to include 
migrant passengers on the same 
ships. Now the work is_ being 
directed particularly towards the 
latter group, among which are many 
bound for Canada. Finally it was 
decided to undertake a comprehen- 
sive program for migrants coming to 





Canada. The August 14, 1954, sailing 
of the “Seven Seas” which carried 
chiefly migrants, with relatively few 
students, was chosen for the experi- 
ment. This pamphlet describes the 
program in detail and attempts to 
evaluate its results. But the best 
tribute of all comes from one of the 
migrants: 


“You made a bridge for us across 
the Atlantic. We feel we shall not 
be quite as helpless as we would 
have been. Our families and others 
who come after us should have the 
same opportunity. You did a lot to 
make our beginning easier. I wish to 
thank you for the work done.” 


FIRST ANNUAL TLC EDUCA- 
TIONAL SEMINAR, at University 
of Alberta Banff School of Fine 
Arts, Banff, Alberta, November 14 
to 27, 1954. Ottawa: Trades and 
Labor Congress, 1954. pp. 99. 


This study outline of the subjects 
discussed at the First Annual Seminar 
in Labor Education is of historical 
interest as well as a blue-print for 
future labor education programs. The 
topics included: Principles and Poli- 
cies of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada; Collective Bargain- 
ing; Points in Wage Negotiations; 
Labor-Management Relations; Struc- 
ture and Activities of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada; Leader- 
ship and Communication; Effective 
Circular Writing; Preparation for 
Collective Bargaining; Local Union 
Administration; The United Nations 
and Collective Security; The Cana- 
dian Railway Worker; Pension Plans. 
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FROM UNESCO 


EDUCATION of Interest to Primary 
School, Secondary School and 
University Teachers, Students, 
Teacher Training Colleges, Edu- 
cation Officials, Adult Education 
Instructors, and Fundamental Edu- 


cators. Paris: Unesco, 1954. pp. 

31. 
This catalogue lists all English lan- 
guage publications in the field of 
education issued by UNEsco since 
its inception. Most of these publica- 
tions are also available in another or 
several other languages. The cover 
design, representing squared black- 
board covered with handwriting in 
white chalk, upholds UNeEsco’s repu- 
tation for exceptionally good graphic 
design in its publications. 


PUBLICATIONS; General 
logue, July, 1954: Unesco. 
Unesco, 1954. (University 
Toronto Press). pp. 92. 


Cata- 
Paris, 


of 


“This catalogue lists all English 


language publications issued by 
UNESCO since its inception, together 
with the publications of the former 
International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation which are still in print.” 


REPORT ON THE SEMINAR ON 
EDUCATION ABSTRACTS, Vol. 
VI, No. 7, A Preliminary Survey 
of Bibliographies on Adult Edu- 
cation (Educational Studies and 
Documents). Paris: Unesco, 1954. 


(University of Toronto Press). pp. 
26. 20c. 


This publication is definitely for 
the research worker, since it indi- 
cates only bibliographies to be found 
in other works (but makes no claim 
to be exhaustive). 





UNESCO GENERAL CONFERENCE 

Among the Canadian delegates to 
the Unesco Conference held in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, November 12 
to December 11, 1954 was Mr. F. K. 
Stewart, Executive Secretary, Cana- 
dian Education Association. On his 
return, Mr. Stewart gave a report 
of the Conference over the Trans- 
Canada Network of the CBC, Decem- 
ber 23, 1954. Mr. Stewart’s talk is 
printed here in full: 

“Just a week ago I returned to 
Toronto from Montevideo, Uruguay, 
where I had been attending, as a 
member of the Canadian Delegation, 
the Eighth General Conference of 
Unesco, the specialized agency of the 
United Nations which deals with edu- 
cation, science and culture. At this 
time of the year the sun is very hot 
in Uruguay and the beaches are 
crowded with people. I mention 
this because the summer prevailing 
there now is in sharp contrast to the 
climate in Canada tonight. Such 
striking differences are sometimes 
difficult to appreciate, yet it is only 
by a readiness to appreciate sharp 
contrasts in geography and in national 
opinion that one can understand an 
organization like Unesco. UNEsco, 
the largest of all formal intergovern- 
mental organizations, has seventy-two 
member nations, compared with the 
UN membership of fifty-six. If you 
consider in your own neighborhood 
the variety of opinions about educa- 
tion and culture, you will get some 
idea of the variety of views and hopes 
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Notes 

















that some seventy-two nations can 
have of UNEsco. 

“Perhaps for this reason UNEsco, 
which was established in 1945, has 
had its problems. The organization 
is not very well known; the limited 
publicity given Unesco has been de- 
voted to its more bizarre projects 
rather than to its solid achievements. 
While there have been such achieve- 
ments, it must be confessed that 
Unesco has engaged in a fair share 
of doomed enterprises. It has also 
displayed an unnerving readiness to 
go dashing off in several directions 
at once, spreading its relatively small 
budget and staff too thin; another 
weakness has been to engage in 
highly commendable but extremely 
vague undertakings as, for instance, 
a World History of the Scientific and 
Cultural Development of Mankind, 
approved in 1950. Whether those en- 
gaged in this project will ever emerge 
from its depths is problematical. 

“In consequence, some national 
governments, particularly in the Com- 
monwealth countries, which everyone 
knows are practical rather than 
poetic, have had a certain uneasiness 
about Unesco. It is in the light of 
these facts that one must consider 
developments at the Conference at 
Montevideo. 

“What are some of these develop- 
ments? In the first place it is 
encouraging to world peace that 
seventy-two nations could study and 
debate together for four weeks com- 
paratively free from world politics. 





Although there was political tenseness, 
for Soviet Russia was present for the 
first time and other Iron Curtain 
countries had returned after departing 
in a huff in 1950, there were no poli- 
tical outbursts. Secondly the United 
States, Canada and several other 
countries succeeded in making a 
change in  UNeEsco’s constitution 
which they have been seeking for 
several years; namely, to make the 
Executive Board, which really runs 
UNEsco biennial con- 
ferences, responsible to governments. 
Previously Executive Board members 
had the freedom of private indi- 
viduals, only to the 
General Conference. Thirdly, the 
most strenuous and undoubtedly the 
most successful effort to date was 
made in remodelling UNeEsco’s pro- 
gram to force it to tidy up its affairs 
and to concentrate on certain high 
priority projects of immediate practi- 
cal value. Fourthly, the Secretariat 
was instructed to study the workings 
of Unesco National Commissions 
and to lend assistance, when reques- 
ted, either to the establishment of 
such Commissions or to their more 
effective utilization. Canada is one of 
the very few countries without such a 
Commission, and the early establish- 
ment of a Canada Council is strongly 
rumored. Therefore this decision by 


between its 


responsible 


the Conference will not only streng- 
then UNesco’s program within all 
member states but will also be of 
particular interest to Canada. 


“It may be said that at the recent 
Conference UNESCO was strengthened 
by the addition of a number of new 
countries and by a desirable change in 
its constitution. Some evaluation was 


made of its activities and practical 
steps were taken to consolidate and 
improve its program. 

“In a highly complex and a some- 
what hysterical world, UNEsco serves 
a valuable function in bringing 
nations together to talk agreeably, 
among other things of the peaceful 
use of atomic power and of methods 
of peaceful co-operation through edu- 
cation, the social sciences, and mass 
media. Unesco has an annual budget 
of eleven million dollars, less than 
half the education budget of the city 
of Toronto. In terms of its total 
wealth, therefore, the world has not 
much to lose, and it may possibly gain 
a good deal, by the investment of this 
small amount of money in UNEsce.” 


THE SASKATCHEWAN COUNCIL 
OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

There are five hundred and 
fifty-two commercial theaters in Sas- 
katchewan and four United Nations 
Associations. Each theater averages 
perhaps three hundred customers per 
night. Each United Nations Associa- 
tion attracts from twenty-five to sixty 
persons to its monthly meetings. 
Clearly, the commercial theaters are 
ahead. 

The Saskatchewan Council of Pub- 
lic affairs was established in Feb- 
ruary, 1954, “to foster and promote 
the discussion of public affairs by the 
people of Saskatchewan.” Although 
the Council is strictly neutral as far 
as politics are concerned, it “en- 
courages the expression of partisan 
points-of-view . . . provided that many 
and diverging view-points are pre- 
sented in a balanced fashion.” 

The Council is a medium through 
which provincial groups concerned 





with public affairs can inform, ad- 
vise, and consult with one another. 
Joint activities can be developed by 
all the members or by a few of them 
as desired. For example, a summer 
institute on public affairs held in 
July, 1954 — was sponsored by all 
fourteen organizations which form 
the Council, and financed by seven of 
them. 


Although the discussion of public 


affairs is not yet as popular as 
Cinemascope, there are a great many 
activities and 


organizations in 


several provincial 
this field in Sas- 
katchewan. For this reason, the 
Adult Education Division of the 
Department of Education and the 
University of Saskatchewan’s Adult 
Education Service together initiated a 
series of preliminary conferences to 
explore the feasibility of forming a 
coordinating body. An informal con- 
stitution was finally adopted by 
fourteen organizations including both 
provincial labor groups, the libraries, 
Homemakers, Wheat Pool, Coopera- 
tive Union, the provincial govern- 
ments Agricultural Representative 
Service, the Teachers’ Federation, the 
Farmers’ Union and three of the four 
United Nations Associations. Meetings 
of the Council are held four times a 
year and an executive of five persous 
meets at the call of the chair. 


The main work of the Council is 
done through functional committees. 
For example, the 1954 Summer Insti- 
tute on Trade and Aid — Prairie 
Interest in Foreign Policy (a three- 
day affair) was planned by a 
committee which contacted speakers, 
distributed publicity and planned 


the Institute’s procedures in a rather 
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hectic period of eight weeks. Its 
efforts were rewarded by a turn-out 
of sixty persons from all over the 
province and a few from beyond its 
borders. Clearly, there is increasing 
desire to understand and influence the 
public issues of our day. 


Perhaps, in passing, something 
should be said about the actual pro- 
gram of the 1954 Institute. As in 
the case of the Lake Couchiching 
project, it was held in vacation sur- 
roundings, at a lake resort at Fort 
Qu’Appelle. And, if the beds and 
dormitory facilities left something to 
be desired, the dining facilities, the 
quality of the meals and the comfort- 
able nature of the main assembly 
rooms were superb. In such sur- 
roundings, the gathering got off to 
an excellent start on Wednesday 
evening, continued until the following 
Saturday noon: by that time, those 
present had partaken of, and _ par- 
tially digested, a rich diet of 
discussion in panels and groups, of 
addresses, buzz sessions and bull 
sessions. Everyone enjoyed it! 


Major addresses during the stay at 
Fort Qu’Appelle were given by a 
diplomatic representative of India, 
Dr. S. Gupta; a professional student 
of international affairs, Dr. Edgar 
McInnis of Toronto; a Saskatchewan 


professor of economics, Dr. Ken 
Buckley; a Chicagoan from the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Mr. 
Albert Watson; and a Saskatchewan 
farmer, Mr. Charles Gibbings. Also 
present, freed of any Obligation 
to deliver address but 
constantly enlivening our discussions, 
was the inimitable and irrepressible 


Dr. E. A. Corbett. 


a major 


Council mem- 





bers were well pleased with the 
Institute. 


The success or failure of the 
Council will be measured in the effec- 
tiveness of its activities. For 1955 a 
second Summer Institute is planned 
on the theme: Peaceful Co-existence 

How? Several of the ideas adopted 
have come from those who planned 
and conducted the Public Affairs 
conferences held annually at Lake 
Couchiching, Ontario. The Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the National Film Board have also 
cooperated fully with the Council in 
the conduct of the Summer Institute 
program. 


The discussion of Citizens Forum 
and of ways and means of increasing 
its scope in Saskatchewan has been 
a regular feature of Council meetings. 
At a recent meeting, a plan was adop- 
ted to place a qualified organizer in 
the field for at least four weeks to 
develop this national program. The 
organizer would be paid by money 
raised by Council member-organiza- 
tions. 


The support of such activities as 
an United Nations Seminar for High 
School students has also been gained 
by the Council membership. This 
project depends upon the cooperation 
of many groups, at both local and 


provincial level. It is obviously to 
the advantage of all concerned to 
have a coordinating body such as the 
Council for the encouragement of 
such activities. 

The Council is still in a formative 
stage and a critical assessment of its 
life-span would be hazardous. Prob- 
lems of conflicting time-tables, and 
of interests remain to be solved. Yet 
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the willingness and ability of the 
Council’s members to cooperate in 
the meetings and activities held to 
date have been encouraging. The big 
issues of our time eventually will be 
settled—by discussion or destruction. 
They will be settled, we hope and 
believe, by discussion. Upon that 
belief rests the future of such experi- 
ments as the Saskatchewan Council of 
Public Affairs. 

MURRAY THOMSON 

ARTHUR WIRWICK. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE PAPER 
FOR TORONTO 

L’ Alliance de Toronto is the first 
French paper to be published in the 
Toronto area, where there are some 
40,000 French-speaking persons. The 
first edition appeared in November 
1954 and carried news of activities 
in the various French language 
groups of Toronto. 

In the December number, Jacques 
Dussault, the Editor, outlines the of- 
ficial policy of the paper: 

“We are aware that we are Cana- 
dians first of all, whether we are 
French or English speaking. It is 
therefore fitting that each of us ac- 
cept the duty of thoroughly under- 
standing and speaking his own 
mother tongue, while, at the same 
time, learning the other official lan- 
guage of Canada, so that we may 
contribute to the harmony and sym- 
pathetic rapport which should exis! 
among all Canadians.” 

The paper is published monthly; 
and the annual subscription is one 
dollar. It may be sent to L’ Alliance 
de Toronto, 21 King Street E., 
Toronto. 








INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
OPPORTUNITY 

The Council on Student Travel 
invites applications for short-term 
employment as educational directors 
on trans-Atlantic ships. Required: 
educators from the following fields: 
cultural anthropology, art, history, 
international relations and economics, 
group work, language, philosophy, 
recreation, sociology. Conversational 
ability in one or more of the follow- 
ing; French, German, Greek, Italian. 
Ability to organize extensive educa- 
tional program with the help of 
passenger volunteers. From March to 
December, 1955, the program will be 
conducted by the Council for students, 
tourists and migrants traveling aboard 
two large passenger ships belonging 
to one of the major lines. These ships 
sail regularly from New York to 
European and Mediterranean ports. 
Job assignments vary from one round- 
trip sailing to periods of three to 
five months. Compensation for these 
longer periods of service will be 
regular salary; for a single round- 
trip sailing, full or partial passage, 
depending upon job requirements. All 
positions allow for time abroad. 


The Council on Student Travel is 
a non-profit coordinating agency, with 
a nation-wide membership of 33 
educational and religious organiza- 
tions. These organizations conduct 
international student travel programs. 
The range of services which the 
Council provides is as extensive as 
the interests of its member organiza- 
tions. For further information, ap- 
plication form, write to: Council on 
Student Travel, (O-1), 179 Broad- 


way, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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THE LOCAL LEVEL 

Municipal government, in these 
days of centralized administration, is 
in danger of becoming the forgotten 
fringe. Nevertheless for most people. 
the Municipal Council is the one 
point of direct contact with the politi- 
cal structure of the country. And 
yet, excluding the professional poli- 
tician, municipal politics are about 
the last to be understood by the 
average citizen. Ottawa’s Carleton 
College, through its Extension De- 
partment, has announced a Short 
Course in Provincial and Municipal 
Government, beginning February 16 
and lasting six weeks. 


This course is designed particu- 
larly for undergraduates, teachers, 
and persons within the public ser- 
vices—federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal—who have had no opportunity 
to make a formal study of provincial 
and municipal government in Can- 
ada. It is also designed for mem- 
bers of the general public who may 
be interested. 


The course will cover provincial 
political institutions and __ parties, 
the systems and forms of local 
government in Canada, problems of 
provincial-municipal relations, and 
the government of metropolitan 
areas, including the Toronto experi- 
ment and the National Capital Area. 

The lecturer and discussion leader 
is Dr. Donald C. Rowat, Associate 
Professor of Political Science, Carle- 
ton College. He is the author of the 
recently published Your Local Gov- 
ernment (Toronto: Macmillan) which 


will be reviewed later in Foop For 
THOUGHT. 





CANADIANS ABROAD 

* Dr. Elizabeth MacCallum, 
merly of Ottawa, an oustanding 
graduate of Queen’s University, has 
been appointed to Beirut to open one 
of the three new Canadian diplomatic 
She is the 


for- 


first Canadian 
woman to receive such an honor. In 
her reply to a letter of congratulation 
from the Federation of 


University Women she states: 


posts. 


Canadian 


“] am very anxious that our Lega- 
tion in Beirut should serve as a 
channel through which new intellec- 
tual friendships may be established, 
and I hope that among the Canadians 
who will find their way to this very 
beautiful country will be many mem- 
bers of the Canadian Federation of 
University Women.” 
® Dr. A. Vibert Douglas has been 
on leave of absence from Queen’s 
University for five weeks at the re- 
quest of the Department of External 
Affairs. She was a member of the 
Canadian delegation to the sessions 
of UNEsco met in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, November 12-Decem- 
ber 11, 1954. Dr. Douglas was the 
only woman in the delegation. 


which 


SASKATCHEWAN METIS 
START CO-OPS 

A follow-up item to last month’s 
account of attempts by the Welfare 
Council of Greater Winnipeg to better 
the lot of the Métis, is the founding 
of co-op organizations by Métis in 
the north of Saskatchewan. 


The Métis in remote Pelican Nar- 
rows in northeastern Saskatchewan 
have formed a co-op under the im- 
posing title of Pelican Narrows Waw- 


paekoschikan 


Co-operative. Last 


spring the members cleared three- 
quarters of an of land and 
planted potatoes. The project paid 
off with a crop of 3,000 pounds. Next 
year they plan to extend their land 
holding and grow other sorts of 
vegetables. 


acre 


René Lavoy, northern management 
advisor for the provincial Depart- 
ment of Co-operation, explains that 
since few northern dwellings have 
root cellars, the Métis dug one to 
store their root harvest. They can 
now pick up their potatoes at the 
cellar instead of going to the local 
stores where the cost is as much as 
25 cents a pound. 

The Pelican Narrows Métis, who 
also run a savings union, operate 
their co-op on a credit-share basis. 
Credit is extended to members ac- 
cording to the amount of work each 
contributes. 

Impressed by the success of the 
Pelican Narrows venture, Métis at 
Southend, Reindeer Lake are orga- 
nizing a similar co-op, to be known 


as Attik. 


HELP FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 
Several gaps on the shelves of the 
CAAE library have recently been 
filled through the kindness of Dr. 
Florence O'Neill, Director of Adult 
Education, Department of Education, 
Newfoundland. Titles added include 
Opportunity Schools of South Caro- 
lina; International Handbook of 
Adult Education; Adult Schools—A 
Study in Pioneering; and Full-Time 
Studies; a 1927 Report from Britain. 
The CAAE is very grateful to Dr. 
O’Neill and declares itself more than 
ready to accept any similar offers! 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 
ON THE CBC 


Human Relations and Mental Health Broadeasts 


® CONSULTANT: Dr. J. D. M. Griffen, Director, Canadian Mental Health Association. 
® PRODUCER: Esse W. Ljungh, CBC. 
® PROGRAM ORGANIZER: Marjorie McEnaney, CBC Department of Talks and Public Affairs. 


AS CHILDREN SEE US 


by RITA GREER ALLEN 


FEBRUARY 14 Family Picnic MARCH 7 My Father 
In the most harmonious family there You don’t tell your neighbors and 
is a double life — that life of the friends that your father is a drunk. 
family group; and the life of each You try to hide the terrible truth, the 
individual in it — secret, intense, in way your mother does. And inside you 
terror of losing itself in the general grows the raw fear of their discovery. 
family flavor. On this family picnic 
each of the children strives to be en- 
tangled in the net of affectionate MARCH 14 Play On The Street 
relationships, then strives as fiercely A child from a middle-class family, 
to break away. Below the pleasure of and two kids from the slums meet and 
the family outing surge the secret play on the street. There’s a burst of 
tides warm friendship, then a fierce burst 
of enmity. Neither the warmth nor 
the fury is within the normal experi- 
were x -* So Spee Spee a teacher ence of the middle-class child; nor is 
through a pair of nine-year-old eyes. his cautious morality well Known 00 
. ’ the slum children. Two cultures meet, 
FEBRUARY 28 Love Affair look at each other, and each takes 


away somethin from the other. 
Anne is twelve, and in the midst of her ‘ . 


first hard crush. Mother is a charm- 

ing person, beautiful and warm and MARCH 21 This | Know 

vivacious. One night Anne sees her A child who has grown wordless and 
mother with new eyes — sees her as withdrawn through lack of normal 
flirtatious. love, finds it at a gospel mission. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 


by ELSIE PARK GOWAN 
(March 28 to May 2, inclusive) 


Every day Judge Gooderham meets people who are in trouble with the law because they, 
or someone close to them, are also in trouble with themselves. In Canada, the Family 
Court is a fairly new technique for strengthening the family, dealing with cases in which 
a legal charge is the symptom of a domestic problem. In this courtroom, punishment 


4 second importance to help and understanding for husbands and wives, parents and 
c ren. 


Miss Levesque and Jim Nairn are the Judge’s probation officers. Mrs. Burton is the 
counsellor and Dr. McKay a consulting psychiatrist. Our six broadcasts show the Judge 
and his staff in action for remedial justice. 





Mon. evenings over Dominion Network Stations, CBC 








CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
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SOME CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


@® EVERYONE GROWS OLD. There are many 
organizations and individuals who are becoming 
aware of the increasing number of older people 
in our midst. They are wondering if money and 
time should be spent in helping older people and 
if so, why? This pamphlet answers these questions, 
suggesting ideas for further study and action and 
includes a reading list. 25c each, discounts on 
quantity orders. 


@ STAFF MEETINGS. Staff meetings can be a 
bane or a boon, depending on how they are 
planned and conducted. This pamphlet tells how 
to make them a boon. There are two other pamph- 
lets in this series: A Program of Staff Development 
and Orientation for Staff, Executives, and Em- 
ployers in Social Agencies, Public and Private. 
25c¢ each, discounts on quantity orders. 


@® THE FAMILY COURT IN CANADA. This 
pamphlet was prepared as a source of information 
for communities planning to establish a family 
court. 25c each, discount on quantity orders. 


Order from Publications Department 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper Street 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 














